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iMlUFACE 



The object of these pages is to assist the sLudenl 
ia his endeavours to obtain a knowledge of the me- 
chanism of English verse and of the variety of forms 
into which it may be wrought. The explanations 
and remarks that follow will, it is hoped, serve to 
guide the reader through the not very narrow field 
of English poetry spread before him in the nume- 
rous passages quoted. These have been purposely 
multiplied ; they are not all mere fragments ; their 
number, and the length of many of them, may 
enable the reader to form some idea of the charac- 
terislics of the poets from whom they are borrowed, 
and to familiarise himself to a certain extent with 
the manner of each and with the peculiar harmony 
of his verse. The extracts have been chosen with a 
view to render the task of the student agreeable and 
interesting, so that he may not rest contented with 
what this small volume can teach, but be animated 
with a desire to extend his knowledge of English 
poetry and English poets much farther. 



II PREFACE 

It remains for me to express my gratitude to my 
friend M. Lerambert, Maitre de Conferences k I'ficole 
Normale superieure, whose suggestions were of 
great use to me while occupied with this little 
work. 
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FEET 



The student of English poetry, in order to acquire a 
correct knowledge of its system of versification, must be 
careful not to confound accent with quantity. Terms usea 
in Greek and Latin prosody to denote combinations of long 
and short syllables are also applied to English verse, but 
with a different meaning, since they are made to express 
combinations of accented and unaccented syllables, the 
rhythm of English verse depending entirely on accent, 
not on quantity. 

If the reader attentively examines the following sen- 
tence : 

My fdther, he was a wealthy 16rd, lived beside the Tyae, 

in which the accented syllables are marked, he will per- 
ceive that there is no regular return in it of accented 
and unaccented syllables : the order in which the words 

1 
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are placed constitutes prose, not verse. But if we place 
them thus : 

My fAlher lived beside the Tyne, 
A w^allhy 16rd was h6, 

Goldsmith. 

it will be seen that every unaccented syllable is followed 
by an accented one. This is verse. By the regular al- 
ternation of syllables with and without accent a harmony 
is produced which is pleasing to the ear and adds a charm 
to the expression. 

In the above verses the accented syllable follows the 
unaccented one, so that the accents fall on the even syl- 
lables. The order may be reversed, and the accented 
syllable may precede the other, thus : 

All Ihe meadows wave with blossoms. 

Longfellow. 

Another mode of constructing verses consists in arran- 
ging the words so that each accented syllable is preceded 
hf two unaccented ones, thus : 

At Ihe close of the day when the hdmlet is still. 

Beattie. 

A lourth variety may be produced by reversing this 
»rder, by placing the accented syllable before the two 
unaccented ones, thus : 

Bird of the wilderness, 
Blilhcsome and c^mberless. 

Hogg. 

Now if we examine the four different kinds of verse 
examples of which are given above, we shall find that ia 
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each there is a continuous repetition of two or of three 
syllables arranged in a certain order; In the first two 
verses, when an unaccented syllable has been followed 
by an accented one, there is a repetition of the same 
order, and another unaccented syllable is followed by 
another accented one ; and in the second example quo- 
ted, when an accented syllable has been followed by an 
unaccented one, the same arrangement is repeated ; and 
in the third and fourth examples, when two unaccented 
syllables have been followed by an accented syllable, or 
when an accented syllable has been followed by two unac- 
cented ones, the same arrangement is repeated. Each 
verse is therefore arranged in one or more groups of 
syllables, which groups all resemble each other. The 
verses in the first two examples are composed of groups 
of two syllables, and those of the two following examples 
of groups of three syllables. 

These groups of syllables are called feet : by their 
measured pace the verse moves on, as it were, step by 
step, to the end, as our feet carry us, step by step, from 
one point to another. 

These feet have received distinctive nanies borrowed 
from the prosody of the Greek and Latin languages. 

The foot composed of an unaccented syllable followed 
by an accented one, as : return, is called an iambus ; 
and a verse composed of this foot repeated a certain 
number of times is called an iambic verse. 

The foot consisting of an accented syllable followed 
by an unaccented one, as : wdnder, is called a trochee ; 
and a verse formed by a repetition of this foot a certain 
number of times is called a trochaic verse. 

The foot composed of two accented syllables is called 
a spondee. 
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The foot composed of two unaccented syllables is 
called a pyrrhic. 
In the verse, 

Thy rapt soul siUing in thine eyes, 

Milton. 

there is a spondee, sdul sit^ and a pyrrhic, ting in. 
Spondees and pyrrhics are mixed with other feet in 
English verse ; but there are no verses composed entirely 
of spondees or of pyrrhics, because an uninterrupted 
succession either of accented or of unaccented syllables 
is an impossibility. 

The foot composed of two unaccented syllables fol- 
lowed by an accented one, as persevirCy is called an 
anapaest; and a verse formed of a certain number of 
such feet is called an anapaBslic verse. 

The foot composed of an accented syllable followed by 
two unaccented ones, as : thunder er^ is called a dactyl, 
and a verse formed of one or more dactyls is called a 
dactylic verse. 

The foot formed of an accented syllable between two 
unaccented ones, as delivery is called an amphibrach. 

The foot composed of an unaccented syllable between 
two accented ones, as 6ver hilly is called an amphi- 
macer. 

The foot composed of an unaccented syllable followed 
by two accented ones, as the gr^en Earthy is called a 
bacchius. 

The foot composed of two accented syllables followed 
by an unaccented one, as rdugh winter y is called an anti- 
bacchius. 

The foot composed of three unaccented syllables, as 
the syllables ferance and in the verse : 
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This, my I6ng suf/erance, and my ddy of grdcc, 

Milton. 

is called a tribrach. 

It is superfluous to remark that verses composed of 
tribrachs are as impossible as verses composed of pyrrhics. 

Though verses composed of amphibrachs, or amphi- 
iiiacers,.or bacchiuses, orantibacchiuses,are not an abso- 
lute impossibility, it is very doubtful whether any such 
exist i'n English poetry. 

To the feet already enumerated may be added four 
others, each composed of four syllables, called paeons. 
The first has been named paeon a majori. Lord Kames, 
in his 'Elements of criticism,' calls it paeon 1st. It is 
formed of one accented syllable followed by three tmac- 
cented ones, as : dilatory. Paeon 2nd, as Lord Kames 
calls it, has an accent on the second syllable only, as : 
soUmnity, extravagant. Paeon 3rd has the third syllable 
accented, as : independent, condescending. Pajon 4th, 
or paeon a minori, has the last syllable accented, as : 
in his remdrse. 

To these may be added another foot of four syllables, 
called antispastus, composed of two accented syllables 
between two unaccented ones, as a gdod sailor. 

These feet are of very rare occurrence in English verse, 
with the exception of the third and fifth, which some- 
times terminate anapaestic verses. 

If we turn over the pages of any number of English 
poets and examine the structure of their verse, we shall 
find that iambic verses abound ; that they are far more 
numerous than the other kinds ; that very few long poems 
are written in other than iambic verses. Trochaic and 
anapaestic verses are very frequently used for short poems, 
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dactylic verses rarely. The other kinds of feet enume- 
rated above are never used exclusively to compose even 
very short poems, but are mixed with other feet in diffe- 
rent kinds of verse. 



II 



ADAPTATION OF WORDS TO METRE 



It will be well in this place to notice certain expe- 
dients that English poets have recourse to, in order to 
adapt to their verse appropriate words which could not 
otherwise be used. 

If, in the following line of Cowper, 

Hark! His the twanging h6rn o*er y6nder bridge, 

no contractions were made; if it were written thus : 

Hark! it is tlie twanging h5rn 5vcr y6nder bridge, 

the first foot would be a dactyl, and the fourth an am- 
phimacer; and the line would read like prose. To 
remedy this, the two syllables it is are contracted into 
one, 'tiSy by the suppression of the % in it; and over is 
shortened into o'er by the suppression of the conso- 
nant V. 

In like manner the contractions, used in colloquial 
language, of the auxiliaries after pronouns, /'{{ for I will, 
1 'm for / am, he 'II for he will, they'd for they would, 
he's for he is, you 're for you are; and of pronouns after 
auxiliaries, as lefs, for let tis; and others of the same 
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nature, are freely admitted into familiar verse, but 
rarely tolerated when the poet assumes a more elevated 
tone, except sometimes in dramatic verse. Here are a 
few examples. 

One moment ! Pll be with you straight. 

COWPER. 

This simile were apt enough, 
But Pve another, critic-proof. 

GOWPER. 

Nay. Stay at home ; — you *re always going out. 

COWPER. 

This gallant which thou seest 
Was in the wreck; and, but he's something stained 
With grief^ thaVs beauty's canker, thou might*st call him 
A goodly person. 

Shakespeare. 

LeVs talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 
LeVs choose executors and talk of wills. 

Shakespeare. 

Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travelled fool your mouth will stop : 
" Sir, if my judgment you'll allow, — 
Fve seen — and sure I ought to know. " — 
So begs you*d pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Merrick. 

The adverbs eveUy ever, never, and the preposition 
over are rendered monosyllabic by suppressing the con- 
sonant between the two vowels, as e*en, e'er (1), ne'er (i), 

(1) Pronounce air, — (2) Pronounce nare. 
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o'er (1). The parliciple taken is sometimes contracted 
in the same manner into td'en (2). 

In arguing too the parson owned his skill, 

For e*en though vanquished, he could argue still. 

Goldsmith. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 

Gray. 

Ne^er for his lip the purpling ciip they fill, 
That goblet passes him untasted slill. 

Byron. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along. 

Wordsworth. 

Brutus is ia'en^ Brutus is ta'enf my Lord. 

Shakespeare. 

Sometimes the first syllable of a word is suppressed, 
and above, against, alarum, among, begin, beneath, 
escape, unless, are curtailed into *bove, 'gainst, 'larum, 
*fnong, 'gin, 'neath, 'scape, 'less. 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
His hopes *bove wisdom, grace, and fear. 

Shakespeare. 

While some on earnest business bent 

Their murmuring labours ply 
*Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 

To sweeten liberty. 

Gray. 

A watch-case, or a common *larum bell. 

Shakespeare. 

(1) Pronounce ore. — (2) Pronounce tain. 
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Hence, loath&d Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 
'Moiigst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy. 

Milton. 

The noon was shady, and soft airs 

Swept Ousels silent tide, 
When, *8caped from literary cares, 

I wandered on his side. 

COWPER. 

And the mute silence hist along, 
*Less Philomel will deign a song. 

Milton. 

Sometimes the final syllable of a word is suppressed, 
as in oft for ofteriy ope for open. 

Oft have 1 dreamed of thee ! whose glorious name 
Who knows not, knows not man*s divinest lore. 

Byron. 

Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear. 

Pope. 

Of they in the are sometimes contracted into o'the, 
ithe, or even o'tK, by Shakespeare and by some of the 
older poets. 

There was a time when all the body's members 
Rebelled against the belly; thus accused it : — 
That unly like a gulf it did remain 
rthe midst o*the body, idle and unactive. 

Shakespeare. 

I'm made 
A shade, 
And laid 
rth* grave. 

Herrick. 
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The vowel of the termination of the second person 
singular of verbs is often suppressed, as in com'st for 
comesty gav'st for gavest, shunn'st for shunnest, etc., etc. 

Thou com*st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee. 

Shakespeare. 

Sweet bird that shunrCst the noise of fully, 
Most musical, most melancholy. 

Milton. 

The elision of the vowel e in the and that of o in tOy a 
frequent practice in the last century, are not at all ne- 
cessary. Such elisions render the verse harsh, and are 
therefore to be avoided. It is far better to read, in Ihis 
line of Pope, 

He watched the ideas rising in her mind, 

than 

He watched thHdeas rising in her mind. 

These lines, by the same author. 

The peer now spreads the glittering forfex wide 
To inclose the lock; now joins it, to divide, 

are disfigured when the second begins thus : 

Tinclose the lock. 

It is far better to read, in Milton's verse, 

Before all temples the upright heart and \ur 

than 

Before all temples th'upright heart and pure, 
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which is harsh and disagreeable; and in general the me- 
lody of the verse is improved in such cases by retain- 
ing the two vowels which thus come together. In the 
verse last quoted, by retaining the vowel in the we 
have an anapaest for the third foot, which is better than 
the clumsy and harsh iambus produced by the elision. 
It was the fashion among the poets of the last century 
to suppress an unaccented vowel forming a syllable by 
itsCif in the middle of a word when that syllable was not 
required by the metre, thus turning every into et?Vy, 
amorous into arn'rous, murmuring into murmuring, etc. 
Tnese suppressions are not at all necessary; they render 
the verse rough and unpleasing to the ear. It is better 
to let the syllables remain; they may make an anapaest of 
an iambus, or a tribrach of a pyrrhic, or a dactyl of a 
trochee; and an anapaest or a tribrach occurring occasio- 
nally in iambic verse, or a dactyl in trochaic verse, does 
not destroy the harmony, but in many cases, on the con- 
trary, improves it. 

What dire offence from amorous causes springs. 

Pope. 

is certainly better than 

What dire offence from anCrous causes springs. 

A vowel between two consonants ought never, or very 
rarely, to be elidea. In the following verse of Shelley, 

Thus evil triumphed and the spirit of evil , 

there is a redundant syllable in spirit , but it would 
render the verse insupportably harsh to contract the 
word by making sp'rit of it, or what would be still more 
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ridiculous, spir't. The line can very well stand as it is, 
the two last feet being ainphibrachs : the spirit of Ml, 
No elisions need be made in words like h^aven^ hea- 
venly y difference, t&mperatCy wanderer, wandering, 
treacherous, treachery, crMulous, pdpulous, multitu- 
dinous, timorous, delicate, pitiless, neighbouring, visit, 
impediment, etc. They are pronounced in verse as they 
are pronounced in prose. 

A hedv\enly im|age in the glass appears, 

To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears. 

Pope. 

In hedv\enly spir\its could such | perverseness dwell? 

Milton. 

The three syllables of the word heavenly form a dac- 
tyl. The two unaccented syllables of the word, in each 
of the above verses in which it occurs, form, with the 
accented syllable that begins the following word, an 
anapaest. The second and third feet of the verse quoted 
from Milton are also anapaests. 

My rest\less spir\it never could endure 
To brood so long upon one luxury. 

Keats. 

Here the word spirit forms part of two regular 
iambuses. 

A lovely child she was, of looks serene, 
And motions which o'er things indifflerent shed 
The grace and gentleness from which Ihey came. 

Shelley. 

The two last syllables of indifferent form an anapaest 
with shed. 
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Like an inspired SiXid despleraie dl\chymist, 

Shelley. 

There was a poet whose untimely tomb 
No human hands with pious rev\erence reared^ 
But the charmed eddies of autumnal winds 
Built o-er his m6uld\ering bones \ a pyramid 
Of m6uld\ering leaves \ in the waste wilderness. 

Shelley. 

In the preceding examples the two unaccented syl- 
lables of the words desperate, r^erence, and mdulder- 
inQf each of which forms a dactyl by itself, form ana- 
paests with the accented syllables that begin the words 
which follow them in their respective lines. 

But there are wdnd\erers o'er | eternity. 
Whose bark glides on and on, and anchored ne*er shall be. 

Byron. 

The must\ering equdd\ron and the cldtt\ering car, 

Btron. 

The last two syllables of wanderers^ mustering^ and 
clattering in the preceding lines form anapaests with the 
accented syllables that follow them respectively. 

To the king*s ship, mvis\ible as \ thou art : 
There shalt thou find Ihe mariners asleep 
Under the hatches. 

Shakespe\re. 

The fourth foot of the first of these verses is a tri- 
brach. 

Canst thou imagine where those spirits live 
Which *make such del\icate mu\sic in the woods? 

Shelley. 
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Look once more ere we leave this 8pec\ular mount. 

Milton. 

And multitu\dinous as \ the desert sand 
Borne on the storm, its millions shall advance. 

Shelley. 

0, let me in my present wildness die ; 

And never live to show the incre(l\uU)U8 Uforld 

The noble change that I have purposed. 

Shakespeare. 

So from his steps 
Bright flowers departed, and the bedu\tiful shade 
Of the green groves, with all their d\dorous u/inds 
And mu\sical md\tions. 

Shelley. 

The two last syllables of multitudinous form a tri- 
brach with the unaccented syllable that follows ; and the 
words delicate, specular, incredulous, beautifuly ddo- 
reus, and musicalj with their two last unaccented syl- 
lables added to the accented syllable which follows each 
respectively, form each an anapaest. To elide the redun- 
dant syllable, and contract these words thus : invis'bley 
deVcatCy speclar, multitudinous, incred'louSy heaufful^ 
odWouSy mus'cal, in order to reduce all the feet in the 
above quoted verses to regular iambuses, w^ould be turn- 
ing English verse into a strange jargon. 

Besides the elision, in certain cases, of redundant 
syllables, another poetical licence is allowed to English 
poets, which consists in lengthening a word that is too 
short, in order to make it suit the measure. Thus the 
e in the termination ed of the past tense and past parti- 
ciple of verbs may be sounded when required, as in the 
following examples. 
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No living wight could work, ne cd\red e\ven for play. 

Thomson. 

Yet all these sounds yblent inclin\ed all \ to sleep. 

Thomson. 

To gild reftn\edg6ld |, to paint the lily. 

Shakespeare. 

(See also pages 10 and 15 : loathdd, purposed.) 
Shakespeare and others of the elder poets carried this 
licence much farther, and added more syllables to a verse 
by inserting into the body of derivative words the vowel 
sounds that had been suppressed in their formation ; as 
redouble-ed, for redoubled; enter-ance, for entrance; 
wrestle-er, for wrestler y etc., to make them suit the mea- 
sure, as : 

Be swift like lightning in the execution, 

And let thy blows, doubly redoubled (redduble-ed)^ 

Fall like amazing thunder on (he casque 

Of thy adverse pernicious enemy. 

Shakespeare. 

The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance {enter-ance} of Duncan 

Under my battlements. 

Shakespeare. 

Your daughter and her cousin much commend 
The parts and graces of the wrestler (wrestle-er). 

Shakespeare. 

The comparative and, superlative terminations of ad- 
jectives ending in y : ier, iest, should not be contracted; 
they may form a pyrrhic, or Ihe two first syllables of a 
tribrach or of an anapaest; or, by virtue of the stress 
laid on the final syllable by the secondary accent, may 
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form an iambus , as may be seen in the following 
examples. 

Now blessed be the way 
That led thee to me, hdp\piest \ of all 
Who from the poop see the prow rise and fall. 

MORBIS. 

There lies a vale in Ida, I6ve\lier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

Tennyson. 

Oh do not look so bright and blest, 

. For still there comes a fear. 
When brow like thine looks hdpp\ie8t. 
That grief is then most near. 

Moore. 

And the queen herself, 
Grateful to Prince Geraint for service done, 
Loved her, and often with her own white hands 
Arrayed and decked her, as the I6ve\liest, 
Next after her own self, in all the court. 
And Enid loved the queen, and with true heart 
Adored her, as the stdte\lie8t and \ the best 
And l6ve\Uest of\ all women upon earth. 

Tennyson. 

Yet thou wert once the ldve\liest land | of all 
That see the Atlantic wave their morn restore. 

Campbell. 

The termination iest in the fourth verse of the last 
example but one, and the terminations ier and iest in the 
verses that precede are regular iambuses. The two last 
syllables of stateliest and loveliest in the verses that fol- 
low form tribrachs with the unaccented words and and 
of that come after them. In the lines quoted from 
Campbell iest forms an anapaest with land. 
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The words boweVy dower, 'flower, power^ shower^ 
tower are used as monosyllables or as dissyllables, at the 
will of the poet. 

nature, what hadst thou to do in hcli, 
When thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh? 

Shakespeare. 

We have this hour a constant will to publish 
Our daughters' sev|eral ddwers\y that future strife 
May be prevented now. 

Shakespeare. 

Full manjy a flower \ is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Gray. 

Fear not, my lord : | that Power \ that made you king 
Halh power \ to keep you king in spite of all. 

Shakespeare. 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on | her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 

Milton. 

He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like I a tower \. His form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness. 

Milton. 

In the preceding examples the words above mentioned 
are monosyllabic. In those which follow they will be 
found to be dissyllabic. 

A bow-shot from | her bowler-eascs. 
He rode between the barley-sheaves. 

Tennyson. 
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Flower | of this | purple 1 dye 
Hit with Cupid's archery. 
Sink in apple of his eye. 

Shakespeare. 

' Here the word flower forms a trochee. 

All torment, trouble, wonder and amazement 
Inhabits here : some hcavjenly p6w\er guide us 
Out of this fearful country. 

Shakespeare. 

The terminalions eouSy idly ian, iance, iar, iencCy 
ienty ieVy ton, iouSy which in ordinary language are pro- 
nounced as one syllable, are also monosyllabic in verse^ 
as may be seen in the following examples : 

In yonder grave a druid lies, 
Where slowly winds the stealing wave; 

The year's best sweets shall du\teous rise 
To deck its poet's sylvan grave. 

Collins. 

To me more dear, congen\ial to | my heart, 
One native charm than all the gloss of art. 

Goldsmith. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend. 
And round his dwelling gudr\dian saints | attend. 

Goldsmith. 

Famxl\iar in | Iheir mouths as household words. 

Shakespeare. 

The impd\iient c6ur|ser pants in every vein. 

Pope. 

The broken sd/|(2ter, kind|ly bade to stay,. 
Sat by his fire, and talked the night away. 

Goldsmith. 
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The groves of Eden, vanished now so long, 
Live in descr%p\tiony and | look green in song. 

Pope. 

But see, the man, who spd\cim8 re\gi<ms gave 
A waste for beasts, himself denied a grave. 

Pope. 

Such was not, however, always the practice of the 
older poets, as may be seen in the following examples : 

We*ll fight, five hundred men-at-arms to one. 
Before we part with our possess | ton |. 

Marlowe. 

And then the offence. 
If my opin\idn | may be believed, 
Is not so great. 

Massinger. 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport to the wild d\cedn\. 

Shakespeare. 



And but for these vile guns. 
He would himself have been a 86l\dier\, 

Shakespeare. 

Surprised with fear of hid|edus | revenge, 
I stand aghast. 

Marlowk. 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion, c6n\science.\ 

Milton 

My nature is 
That I incline to hope ralher than fear. 
And gladly banish squint suspi|c{dn.| 

Milton. 
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• 

Shelley sometimes, and Keats more frequently, imi- 
tate Milton and the older poets in making the termination 
ion and others dissyllabic, as in the following examples : 

When we had gone 
Into a wide and wild obliv\idn.\ 

Shellet. 

The crew had gone 
By one and one, to pale obliv\idn.\ 

Keats. 

And I was free of haunts nmhT&\ge6us\; 
Could wander in the mazy forest-house 
Of squirrels, foxes shy, and antlered deer. 

Keats. 

Words like cordialy partial^ courtier^ must not be 
confounded with such words as denial^ espial, defter , 
Lethean, etc., in which the letter e, or the letter i, form& 
a distinct accented syllable, as in the following 
examples : 

Hence with | deni\al vain and coy excuse. 

Milton. 

By your | espi\als were discovered 

Two mightier troops than that the Dauphin led. 

Shakespeare. 

I among the multitude 
Was swept — me, sweetest flowers delayed not long; 
Me, not the shadow nor the solitude; 
Me, not the falling stream's | Lethe\an song. 

Shelley. 

Isles that crown | the ^ge\an deep. 

Gray. 

Words entering into the composition of verse preserve 
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the accent which they have in prose; it must not be trans- 
ferred from one syllable to another in order to suit the 
measure. Instances of the violation of this rule are, how- 
<iver, occasionally to be met with. 

The word farewell is accented indifferently by some 
poets on either syllable. Generally speaking, it seems 
to be accented on the second syllable when used as an 
interjection, and on the first when used as a noun or as 
an adjective, as in the following examples. 

An iron slumber shuts my swimming eyes; 

And now | farewell\, involved in shades of night, 

For ever I am ravished from thy sight. 

Dryden. 

Farewell], says he; the parting sound scarce feU 
From his faint lips, but she replied | fareivell. 

Dryden. 

now, for ever 
Farewell | the tranquil mind! | farewell \ content! 
Farewell | the plum&d troop, and the big wars. 
That make ambition virtue! 0, | farewell! 
Farewell | the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality. 
Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war! 
And, you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove's dread thunders counterfeit. 
Farewell! \ Othello's occupation's gone! 

Shakespeare. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates. 
And takes | her fdre\weU of the glorious sun! 

Shakespeare. 

chance the radiant sun | wiih fdre\well sweet 
Extend his evening beam, the lields revive. 

Milton, 
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A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The /are I we// beam of feeling past away. 

Byron. 

This distinction is, however, not always made, as the 
following examples will show. 

So fdre\well hope, and, with | hope, fdre\well fear. 

Milton. 

Fain would I dwell pn form, fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke : | but /are |i(;e2/ compliment. 

Shakespeare. 

Well, Madam, we must take a short | farewell, 

Shakespeare. 

Poets accent the word perfume, whether verb or noun^ 
on either syllable, indifferently. 

And let me have them very well | perfumed : 
For she is sweeter than | perfume | itself 
To whom they go to. 

Shakespeare. 

Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hushed with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 

Than in | the per] fumed chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lulled with sound of sweetest melody. 

Shakespeare. 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw I a per] fume on the violet. 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish. 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

Shakespeare. 
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In th6 verses quoted below, the words convoyj used 
as a substantive, elbow^ forest^ sunlight and twilight, 
which in prose are all accented on the first syllable, are 
so placed in the verse that the metre requires them 
to be accented on the second. Such licences are met 
with occasionally in the works of the best poets, but the 
less they are indulged in the better. 

Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 

I shoot from heaven to give him safe | convoiiy 

As now I do. 

Milton. 

Guarding his forehead with her round | elbow 
From low-grown branches, and his footsteps slow 
From stumbling over stumps and hillocks small. 

Keats. 

He wandered to the pine | forest 

That skirts the ocean-foam, 
The lightest wind was in its nest, 

The tempest in its home. 

Shelley. 

As with free feel at last the earth-born sprang 
On to the tumbling earth, and the | sunlight 
Shone on bright arms clean ready for the fight. 

Morris. 

And tuned his farewell in the dim | twilight. 

Byron. 

In the old heroic ballads, this displacement of the ac- 
cent at the end of a line was very freely practised. Here 
are a few examples : 

They called the porter to | coumellt 

And wrang his necke in two, 
And caste hym in a depe | dungeon^ 

And toke hys keys hym fro. 

Ballad of Adam Bell, etc. 
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Ladye, thou art a kinges | daughter, 

And I am not thy peere, 
But let me doe some deedes of armes 

To be yo\xT bach\eleere. 

Ballad of Sir Cauline. 

The king of Spayne is a foule | paynim, 

And *leeveth on Mahound; 
And pitye it were that fayre | Ladye 

Shold roarrye a heathen hound. 

Ballad of King Eslmere. 

The preceding. remarks apply, on the whole, to Chau- 
cer's verse as well as to that of more recent English 
poets. It is well, moreover, to notice some peculiarities 
of accent and pronunciation which might embarrass the 
reader who for the first time opens a volume of the poet 
of the Canterbury Tales. 

In words ending in e, such as tyme, grettere, conque- 
rede, the final vowel is sounded, or not, to suit the 
measure. 

And smale foules maken melodic. 

Of smale corall aboute hire arm she bare 
A pair of bedes, gauded all with grene. 

The e of smale must be sounded in the former of the 
preceding examples, but not in the latter; the final ein 
aboute and hirey must be mute, as the reader will per- 
ceive. 

The e of the termination of the past tense and the past 
participle of verbs is also sounded, or not, as the measure 
requires. But this is a licence which modern poets 
take, as well as Chaucer, though they indulge in it spa- 
ringly (see page 15). 

Somewhat he lumped for his wantonnesse'. 

2 
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The e in lisped must be sounded here. 

And thou art false, I tcli thee utterly, 
For par amour I loved hire first or thou. 

The e in loved is not sounded in this verse. 

Es at the end of a word, as in armes, AtheneSy nedes, 
constitutes a separate syllable, or not, at the caprice of 
the poet. 

And therefore at the hinges court, my brother, 
Eche man for himself, ther is non other. 

We strive, as did the houndes for the bone. 

So feble were his spirites, and so low, 
And changed so, that no man couderknow 
Ilis speche ne*his vois, though men it herd. 

» 

The e is sounded in kinges and in houndes, but not in 
spirites. 

Chaucer frequently accents words of French origin on 
the final syllable. French dissyllables he accents, ac- 
cording to the measure, on the first or on the second 
syllable. But he often takes the same liberty with 
pure Saxon words. 

dere cosin Palamon, quod he, 
Thin is the victorie in this aventure, 

Ther as he might his virtues exercise. 

Of whiche vertue engendred is the flour. 

Let us gon 
With thise three teines (1) which that we ban wrought, 

(I) Narrow thin plates of metal. 
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To some goldsmith, and wete if they ben ought. 
Unto the goldsmith with thise teines three 
They went anon. 

We have now to consider the four different kinds of 
English verse, iambic, trochaic, anapsestic, and dactylic. 



Ill 



IAMBIC VERSE 



English poets have written iambic verses of different 
lengths, from verses composed of a single foot, which 
are used especially in light and familiar poetry, to verses 
of seven, and even eight feet. 

The following specimen of iambic verses of one foot 
is taken from Herrick. 

UPON HIS DEPARTURE HENCE 

Thus I 
Pass by, 
And die, 
As one 
Unknown 
And g6ne : 
I'm mdde 
A shdde, 
And laid 
I'th* grave, 
There hive 
My cAve : 
Where tell 
I dw^n. 
Farewell. 
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Iambic verses of one foot and an additional unaccent- 
ed syllable are sometimes mixed with longer verses, as 
in the following example. 

THE SNAIL 

To grass, or leaf, or fruit, or wall, 
The snail sticks close, nor fears to fall, 
As if he grew there, house and all 

Togeth\er. 

Within that house secure he hides, 
When danger imminent betides 
Of storm, or other harm besides 

Ofweath\er. 

Give but his horns the slightest touch. 
His self-collecting power is such, 
He shrinks into his house with much 

Displeas \ ure. 

Where'er he dwells, he dwells alone, 
Except himself has chattels none. 
Well satisfied to be his own 

Whole ireas\ure. 

Thus, hermit-like, his life he leads. 
Nor partner of his banquet needs, 
And if he meets one, only feeds 

The fdst\er. 

Who seeks him must be worse than blind 
(He and his house are so combined). 
If, finding it, he fails to find 

Its mdst\er, 
CowPER {translated from the Latin of Vincent Bourne). 

This iambus with an unaccented syllable added to it 
may be considered as a foot of three syllables; in that 
case, 

2. 
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Together 
Of weather 
Displeasure 
The faster 
Its master 

are so many amphibrachs ; and the line whdle treasure, 
composed of a spondee with an unaccented syllable added 
to it, is an antibacchius. 
Here is an example of iambic verses of two feet : 

HIS ALMS 

Here, h^re | I live. 
And s6ine|what give 
Of wh^t I I hive 
To those I who crdve. 
r Little I or much, 

My dims | is such ; 
But if I my d^ai 
Of 6il I and m^al 
Shall full|er grow, 
M6re I'll | bestow. 
Meantime | be it 
Fen but | a bit. 
Or else | a crumb, 
The scrip I bath some. 

Herrick. 

Iambic verses of two feet with an additional unaccented 
syllable are sometimes used in short poems. In the 
former of the two examples which follow, two such ver- 
ses are enclosed between two iambic verses of three feet; 
and, in the latter, three verses of the same measure are 
followed by an iambic verse of two feel. 

up, sailor boy, 'tis day 
The west | wind biow\ing, 
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• 

The spring \-tide fldiv\ing 
Summon thee hence away. 

Moore. 

Through clouds | like dsh\es 
The red \ sun fldsh\e8 
On vill\age wind\ows 
That glimmer red. 

Longfellow. 

The following is a specimen of iambic verses of three 
feet, unmixed. 

A HYMN TO THE MUSES 

0, y6u I the vir|gins nine, 
That d6 \ our s6uls | incline 
To n6|ble disjcipline, 
N5d to I this y6w | of mine : 
C6me then I, and n6w | inspire 
My vijol and | my lyre 
With your | et^rn|al fire, 
And m^ke | me 6ne, | entire 
Comp6s|er in | your quire : 
Th6n rU i your dl|tars str6w 
With r6s|es sw^et | and n^w ; 
And 6v|er live | a true 
Ackn6wl ledger | of y6u. 

Herrigk. 

The passages given below contain iambic verses of three 
feet and a half, or two iambuses followed by an amphi- 
brach, mixed with iambics of two, and of three feet. 

'Twas midnight dark, 

The seaman's bark 
SuAft o*er | the wd\ters bore \ him, 

When through the night 

He spied a light 
Shoot o*er | the wave | bef6re\him, 

MOORE. 
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When I remember all 
The friends], so linked \ togelh\ert 

Tve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves \ in mn\try weath\er ; 

I feel like one 

Who treads alone 
Some ban] quet'hdll | desert\ed, 

Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead, 
And all \ but he \ depdrt\edl 

Thus in the stilly night, 
Ere 8lum\ber*s chain | has bound \ me, 

Sad memory brings the light 
Of dth\er days \ around \ me. 

Moore. 

Iambic verses of four feet, of which the following are a 
specimen, are often used in long poems, as well as in 
short ones. 

'Tis Prdvjidence | al6ne | secures 
In 6v|ery change | both mine | and y6urs : 
safety I consists { not in | escape 
From d^n|gers of | a frightfful shdpe ; 
An 6arth|quake m^y | be bid | to spare 
The mdn |that*s stran|gled by | a hair. 
Fate steals | al6ng | with si | lent Ir^ad, 
Found ofjtenest in | what l^ast { we dr^ad, 
Fr6wn8 in | the 8t6rm | with dn|gry brow, 
But in I the sun | shine strikes | the blow. 

COWPER. 

In verses of this measure, the unaccented syllable ot 
the first foot is often wanting, so that the line may pass 
for a trochaic verse of three feet and a half. This li- 
cence does not affect the musical flow of the verse, but 
rather improves it. The following passage of Milton's 
*I1 Penseroso' contains several verses of the kind. 
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Sw^ct bird I that shunn*st | the noise | of folly. 

Most niu|sical|, most m^ljancholy ! 

Th^e, chaunt|ress, 6ft | the woods | among 

I w6o I to h6ar | thy 6|ven-s6ng ; 

And miss|ing theej, I walk | unseen 

On I the dry | sm6oth-sha|ven green. 

To I beh'6ld | the wand|ering m6on 

Ri|dingnear | her highjest noon, 

Like one | that hath | been l^d | astray 

Through | the heav|en*s wide p^th|less w4y, 

And 6ft|, as if | her h6ad | she b6wed,. 

St6op|ing through | a fl4e|cy cloud. 

Oft on I a plat | of ri|sing gr6und 

I h^ar|the far|-oif ciir|few s6und, 

0|ver some | wide-wa|tered sh6re, 

Swingling sl6w | with sull|en r6ar. 

The first two lines of the passage just quoted are 
examples of iambic verses of four feet with an additional 
unaccented syllable, or, in other words, composed of 
three iambuses and an amphibrach. Such verses are 
often intermixed with regular iambics of four feet, a? 
in the following examples : 

His m6th|er from | the wind|ow looked, 
With all I the I6ng\ing of\ amdth\er; 
His litt|le sisjter w^ep|ing walked 
The green\vjood path | to meet \ her br6th\er : 
They s6ught | him 6ast, | they sought | him west, 
They sought | him all \ the f6r\est thdr\ough ; 
They 6n|ly sdw | the cl6ud | of night, 
Theydn\ly heard \ the roar \ of Ydrr\ow, 

Logan. 

The br6ws\ing cdm\els* bells | are tinkl\ing : 
His m6th|er looked | from her latt|ice high — 
She sdw I the dews \ of eve \ besprink\ling 
The pds|ture green | beneath | her 6ye, 
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She saw \ thepldn\eis fdint\ly tmnkl\ifig : 
<' *Tis twi|Iight — sure | his train | is nigh. '' 

Byron. 

The two passages that follow are composed of iambic 
verses of five feet. This measure is called the heroic 
measure ; it is used in epic and dramatic poetry. 

Thus th6y | their duubt|ful con|suIld|tions dark 
Ended I , rej6i|cing in | their match [less chief: 
As, when | from muunjtain tops | the duskjy cluuds 
Ascend I ing, while | the n6rth|-wind sleeps | , o*erspr^ad 
H6aYen*s ch^erfful face), the 16ur|ing el|cnicnt 
Sc6wls o*er | the ddrk|ened land | skip snuw | or shower, 
If chdnce | the ra|diant siin|, with fare|well sweet. 
Extend I his 6|voning bdain|, the fields | revive. 
The birds | their notes | renew|, and bl6at|ing herds 
Attest I their joy I, that hill | and vall|cy rings. 

Milton. 

Come 6n|, Sir; h^re*s | the pldce| : st^nd still. | — How f<6arrul 

And dizzjy 'tis|, to cast | one*s 6yes | so low ! 

The crows | and choughs |, that wing | the mid | way dir, 

Shdw scarce | so grossjas b6e{tles : half-|way down 

Hangs 6ne | that gathjers sdmjphire; dread |fal trdde ! 

Methinks | he sterns | no bigg|er than | his h6ad. 

The fish|ermen|, that walk | upon | the b6ach, 

Appear | like mice]; and yond' | tdll dnchjoringbark, 

Diminjished to | her cockj; her c6ck|, a buoy 

Almost I too small | for sight. [The mur| muring surge, 

That on | the unnum|bered i|dlc p^bbjles chafes. 

Cannot | be h^ard | so high.j — I'll look | no more ; 

L6st my I brain turn|, and the | defic|ient sight 

T6pp)e I d6wn h^ad|long. 

SnAKESPEARE. 

Verses of this measure with an additional unaccented 
syllable are often mixed with regular iambics of five feet^ 
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as in the first line of the last extract and in the following 
example. 

/ wdnd\ered through | the wrecks | of days | depdrt\ed 
Far by \ the des\old\ted shore], tvhen e\ven 
O'er the | still sea \ and jagg \ed is\lets ddrt\ed 
The light | of m6on\rise ; in \ the n6rlh\ern hiav\en, 
Among \ the clouds \ near the \ hori\wn driv\en, 
The m6un|tains lay | beneath | one plan|et pale; 
Around | mebr6\ken tombs \ and c6l\umns riv\en 
Looked vast | in twi|light, and | the sorrjowing gule 
Waked in | those rujins grdy | its ev|crlast|ing wail. 

Shelley. 

Iambic verses of six feet, called Alexandrines, are 
rarely used in long poems. Drayton, however, wrote 
his 'Polyolbion,' consisting of thirty divisions which he 
calls songs, in verses of this measure. The following 
passage is taken from that poem. 

Tb^se f6r|ests, as | I say|, the daugh|ters of { the wdald 
(That in | their h^av|y breasts | had long | their grief | concealed) 
Fores^e|ing their I decay | each hour ( so fast | come 6n, 
Uiider | the dx|e*s str6ke | fetched man|y a gric|vous gr6an, 
Wh^a as | the anjvirs weight |» and ham|mer*s dr6ad|ful s(3iind, 
Even rent | the h6Il|ow woods |, and shook | the qu^achjy ground, 
S6 that I thetr6m|bling nymphsl, oppressed | through gh6st|ly f^ar, 
nan mddd|ing to | the d6wns{, with loose | dishev|elled hdir. 
The 8yl| vans that | ab6ut | the n^igh|bouring woods | did dwell, 
Both in I the tiif|ty frith | and in | the mossjy f^ll. 
Forsook I their gloom |y bowers |, and wan|dcred far | abr6ad, 
Expelled I their qui|et s6ats|, and place | of their | abode, 
WhenIa|bouring cdrts | they saw | to hold {their ddi|ly trdde, 
Where they | in 8um|mer w6nt | to sp6rt | Ihem in | the shdde. 

Alexandrines with an unaccented syllable added to the 
last foot, or, in other words, verses composed of five 
iambuses and an amphibrach, are sometimes mixed ^h 
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regular alexandrines, or with iambics of five feet or five 
feet and a half, as in the following examples. 

Well, Britons, have ye sung ; you, English, well replied : 
Which to \ 8uccecd\ing times \ shall mem\orise \ your 8t6\ries 
To ei\ther c6un\try"8 prdisel, as both \ your end\les8 gl6\rie8, 

Drayton. 

Whence those fair countries lie, upon the pleasant rise, 
Betwixt I the mouth \ of Thames \ , and where \ Ouse rdugh\ly dashes 
Her rude \ ununeld\y wdve8\, against \ thequeach\y tvdsh\esy 
Suffolk and Norfolk near. 

Drayton. 

Where litt\le purl\ing winds \ like wdn\tons seem \ to ddll\y. 
And skip \ from bank \ to bank], from vdll\ey trip \ to vdll\ey. 

Drayton. 

But transitory* 
The calm] : for sud\den the | firm earth \ was shdk\en. 
As if \ by the \ Idst wreck | its frame | were 6\vertdk\en. 

Shelley. 

Evil with evil, good with good, must wind 
In bands \ ofu\nion, which \ no power \ may sev\er : 
They must \ bring forth \ their kind\, and be \ divi\ded nev\er ! 

Shelley. 

Iambic verses of seven feet are often used in ballads, 
and more rarely in longer poems. Chapman wrote his 
translation of the Iliad in iambic verses of this measure. 
The following passage is taken from that work. 

This speech | dll Trojjans did | appldud| ; who from | their tra|ces 

loosed 
Their sw^at|ing h6rse|, which s^vjerally | with head | stalls tbeyj 

rep6sed, 
And fdstjened by | their chdrjiots | when 6th|ers br6ught | from town 
Fat sh^ep | and 6x|en in|8tanUy|, br^ad, wine|, and h^w|ed down 
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Hugesl6re | of wdod. | The winds | IransKrred | into | the friend |ly 

sky 
Their 8upp|er's sd|vour; to | the which | they sal | deh'ght| fully. 
And 8p6nt | all night | in 6|pen field. | Fires r6uad | ab6ut | them 

sliined 
As wh6n I about | the 8il|ver m6on|, when Air | is fr6e | from wind, 
And stars | shine clear|, to whose | sw6et b6ams|, high pr6s|pecls, 

and I the br6wi 
Of dll I st6ep hills|andpinn|aclcs|, thrust lip |thems61ves|forsh6ws, 
And 6|ven the 16w|ly vall|eys joy | to glitt|er in | their sight, 
Wh4n the unm6as|ured fir|mament | bursts to | disclose | her light, 
4nd all j the signs | in heav|en are s^en | that gldd | the shcp-| 

herd's heart; 
So mdn|y fires | discl6sed | their b6ams|,mdde by | theTr6|jan part. 
Before | the face 1 of il|ion|, and her | bright turr|ets shewed. 
A th6u|sandc6urts | of gudrd | kept fires | , and ^vjery guard | allowed 
Fifty I st6ut m6n|, by wh6m | their h6rse | dte 6ats | and hard | white 
And All I did wiljfully | expect the sil|ver-thr6n|ed m6rn. c6rn, 

In the lines quoted below from a short poem by Sur- 
rey, iambic verses of seven feet alternate with alexan- 
drines. 

Ldid in | my qui|etb^d|, in 8ttid|y as | I w^re, 

sAw I within | my tr6ub|led h6ad | a hdap | of thdughts | appear. 
And 6v|ery lh6ught | did sh6w | so live|ly in | mine6yes, 
That n6w I sighed |, and Ihdn | I smiled, | as cause | of thdught \ did 
I sdw I the litt|le b6y | in thdught \ how 6ft | that h6 rise. 

Did wish | of G6d|, to *8Cdpe | the r6d|, a tdll | y6ung mdn | to h6. 
The y6ung | mdn 6ke \ that feels | his b<5nes | with pdins | oppressed, 
How he I would b6 | a rich | 6Id mdn | to live | and lie ( at r^st. 
The rich | old man | that s^es | his 6nd | drdw 5n ( so s6re, 
How h6 I w6uld b6 | a b6y | agdin|, to live | so much | the m6rc. 

This measure, like the preceding ones, sometimes 
takes an additional unaccented syllable after the last foot. 
Such verses are occasionally mixed with regular iambics 
of seven feet, as in the examples which follow. 

3 
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iris I , the rain \ botOy then \ came down \ , ambdss \ adress \ from heav | en , 
To white] -armed H6l[en» Sh6 | assumed ! at 6v|ery pdrt | the grdce. 
Of H61{en*s Idst | l<3ve's sis|ter^s shd{»e|, who had | the high {est place 
In H^l|en*s Idve. 

Chapman. 

The f6e t but faint |ly stands 
Beneath \ his ld\hour8; and \ your charge \ being fierce\,and fresh\ly 

g%v\en 
They ea\sHy from \ our tenis \ and fleet | may to \ their walls | be 

drtv\en. 
Chapman. 

So held I the Tr6\jans sleep\less guard] ; the Greeks \ to flight] were 

giv\en. 
The fee\ble c6n\sort of \ cold fear], strangely | infused] from 

heav]en; 
Grief, nut | to be | enduredj, did wound | all Greeks | of grdatjest 

worth. 
And as { two lat | eral-si | ted winds |, the west { wind and { the ndrth. 
M^et at I the Thrd|cian sea*s | bldck br^ast| , join in | a suddjen bl6re, 
Tumble | tog^lhjer the | ddrk wdvesj, and p6ur | upon | the sh6re 
A might I y d^al | of fr6th | and weed|, with which | men ma|ntire 

ground ; 
So J6ve I and Troy { did drive | the Greeks |, and dll | their minds | 

conf6und. 
Chapman. 

We come now to the longest of iambic measures, thai 
of eight feet, of which the following verses afford a spe- 
cimen. 

Ah m6 ! I 61d times, — the sw^et, | the sling ! | And 6ft |, by y6n|der 

gr^en | 6id gdte 
The field | sh6ws through |, in m6rns | of spring |, an ^a|ger b5y|, 

1 pdused I eldte 
With dll i sw^et fancies 16osed | from sch6ol|. And 6ft|, you kn6w|, 

when ^ves | were c6ol 
In Aulgust, b61d | as tw6 | young rdoks | parched in | a bel|fry by | 

themselves, 
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W^, chdU|ing of | our fd | vourite b6oks|i light-heart |ed 5|verw6en|ing 

^Ives, 
D^alt prdisejor blaino|to pdjets g6ne|, hdre | in the w6od|bine-p6rch| 

al5ae. 
Meredith (Lord Lytton). 

This measure also takes occasionally an additional 
unaccenled syllable, as in the following lines. 



What rndttjer with|whdt w5rd8| I wdoed ( her? She said | I had 

mistin|derst5od her. 
Meredith (Lord Lttton). 

Sc6rn not | the gift | of gMd|ness givjen to th6se | bright s6uls. | It 

^ is I from Heaven. 

Meredith (Lord Lytton). 

A careful examinalion of a page or two of iambic 
verses taken at random from the poems of Milton, Dry- 
den, Pope, Thomson, or any other English poet, will 
show that pyrrhics and spondees frequently, and some- 
times tribrachs, are intermixed with the regular iam- 
buses ; that a trochee often begins a verse, and even two 
or three verses in succession ; and occurs also, less fre- 
quently, in other places. Anapaests too may occur any- 
where in the verse, though they very rarely begin it; and 
even dactyls are sometimes to be met with. Such irre- 
gularity must not, however, be carried to excess. In 
iambic verse the prevailing foot must ot course be the 
iambus. 

In the following quotation, in the first line the third 
foot is a spondee ; in the second line the first foot is a 
pyrrhic, the second a spondee, the third a pyrrhic, and 
the fourth a spondee ; in the third line the first foot is 
a trochee. 
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His youth|ful hose, | well saved] ^ a world | too wide 
For his \ shrunk shdnk\, and his \ big mdn\\y voice, 
Turning \ again | toward child |ish treb|le, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. 

Shakespeare. 

In the fourth line of the following quotation the first 
foot is an anapaest and the second a spondee. 

Now whenas sacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flowers that breathed 
Their morning incense, when all things that breathe 
From the earth's \ great dl\tar send up silent praise 
To the creator. 

Milton. 

In the third of these lines, 

For Ihau kncw*st 
What hath been warned us — what malicious foe, 
Envying \ our hdpp|m65s, | and of\ his 6wn 
Despairing, seeks to work us woe and shame. 

Milton. 

the first foot is a dactyl and the third an J fourth aro 
pyrrhics. 
In this passage, 

They as they m6ve 
Their starr|y dance | in nuntil^er.^ that \ compute 
DdtjSf m6nths\f and years], towards his \ dll-cheer \ing Idmp 
Turn swift | their va|7'ioMS m6\tionSt or \ are turned 
By his I magnet] ic beam], that genl]ly w^rms 
The u|niverse|, and to \ each in] ward part 
Shoots in\visible \ virtue \ even to \ the d^ep. 

Milton. 

the fourth foot of the second line is a pyrrhic ; the first 
and fourth feet of the third line are spondees, and the 
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third foot is a trochee ; the first foot of the fourth line is a 
sponde^e^ the third an anapaest, and the fourth a pyrrhic; 
the first foot of the fifth line is a pyrrhic; the third foot 
of the sixth line is a pyrrhic and the fourth a spondee ; 
and in the seventh line the first foot is a trochee, the 
second a dactyl, the third a trochee, and the fourth a 
dactyl. 

Then from pole to pole 
He views | in br^adlhj, - and, wUh\6ut ldng\cr pduse, 
Down light \ into \ the world's | first rejgion throws 
His flight I precip|itanf I, and winds | with 6aso 
Through the \ pure mdr {ble air | his o\blique way. 

Milton. 

Here we have in the second line a pyrrhic for the third 
foot and a spondee for the fourth. In the third line the 
first and fourth feet are spondees; in the fourth line the 
third foot is a pyrrhic; and in the fifth line the first foot 
is a trochee, the second and fifth are spondees, and the 
fourth is a pyrrhic. The second foot of the third line is, 
strictly speaking, a trochee ; but the accent on the first 
syllable of into is hardly perceptible coming immediately 
after the strong accent on right. 

Gonfujsion hdard I his v6ice|, an*I wi!d | upr6ar 
Stood mledlf slojd vast | in][m\itiide | coniiiied; 
Till, at I his sec|ond bidd|ing, dark|iicss II^J, 
* Light sh6ne\, and 6r\der from \ dis6r|der sprung. 

Smft to I iheir s6y\eral qudr\ievs hast|ed th^n 
The cum|brous i\\ements\— earth, fldod\, air, fire. 

Milton. 

In the second line of this passage the first and second 
feet are spondees, and the fourth is a pyrrhic; the third 
line begins vsrith a trochee ; in the fourth line the first 
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foot is a spondee <ind the third a pyrrhic; in the fifth 
line the first foot is a trochee and the third an anapaest ; 
in the sixth line the third foot is a pyrrhic and the fourth 
and fifth are spondees. 

In the following verse the second foot is a tribrach. 

As slippjerf/ as | the G6rd{iaiikn6t | was hdrd. 

Shakespeare. 

Let a passage in which such irregularities occur be 
selected, and read attentively, with an ear to the rhyth- 
mical arrangement, or listened to while it is read by an 
accomplished reader, and it will be perceived that the 
harmonious flow of the verse is not at all impeded by 
these irregularities. Then let the same experiment be 
made on a passage of the same length, strictly correct, 
that is to say composed exclusively of iambuses, and the 
preference will undoubtedly be given to the irregular 
verses. Too strict a regularity in the construction of 
verse may offend the ear by its monotonous uniformity, 
whereas a little irregularity gives variety to the verse and 
improves the harmony. 



IV 



TROCHAIC VERSE 



English poets have composed verses in this rhythm, 
of different lengths, from one foot to eight feet. 

Verses of one foot are rare, used mostly in lyrical poe- 
try and mixed with longer verses, as in the following 
example. 

Through all the mazes of the grove, 
Through all the mingling tracks I rove, 

Turning f 
Burning, 
Changing, 
Ranging, 
Full of grief and full of love. 

Addison. 

Trochaic verses of one foot followed by an additional 
syllable are less rare. These also are generally mixed 
with longer verses, mostly in humorous poems. 

Here is an example, taken from Gay's Lilliputian ode 
to the Man Mountain, of a verse formed of a trochee fol- 
lowed by an accented syllable. 

SSe him | stride 
Vdlleys | wide : 
Over I woods, 
Over I floods. 
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Wh^n he | triads, 

Mountains* | heads 

Gr6aD and | sh^ke : 

Armies | qudke, 

L^st his I spurn 

OverltArn 

Hdn aad | st^ed. 

Tr6ops, take | h^ed ! 

L^fi and | right 

Sp^edyour | flight! 

L6st an I host 

Ben^th | his foot | be 16st. 

Trochaic verses of two feet are scarcely found except 
in short lyrical pieces, where they are mixed with other 
measures, in serious or comic poetry : 

Here's a | rdscal 
C6me to | tdsk all, 
Prying | from the | custom- 1 house; 
Thinks un|pdckingi 
Gises I crdcking, 
N6t a I c6rner | for a | mouse 
*Scdpes un I searched a|mid the | racket, 
£rc wc I sdil on I b6ard the | pdcket. 

Byron. 

Rich the | treasure, 
Sweet the | pleasure ; 
Sw^et is I pleasure | dfter | pdin. 

Dryden. 

Verses composed of two trochees followed by an ac- 
cented syllable are, like the preceding, rarely used except 
in short lyrical pieces, intermixed with other verses. In 
the following passage they alternate with verses of three 
trochees : 

Crdbbed | dge and | y6uth 
Cdnnol | live to | gather : 
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Youth is I full of I pl^asance, 

Age is I full of I cdre; 

Yuuih like | summer | morn, 

Age like | winter | weather; 

Youth like | summer | brave, 

A^e like | winter | bare. 

Youth is I full of I sp6rty 

Age's I breath is | short; 

Youih is I nimble, | age is | Idme; 

Youth is I h6t and | bold, 

Age is I weak and | c61d ; 

Y6uth is I wild, and | dge is | idme. 

Shakespeare. 

We have in this passage two trochaic verses of three 
feet followed by an accented syllable. 

Y6uth is I nimble, | age is | Idme, 
and 

Y(3uth is I wild, and | dge is | tdme. 

The following passage, taken from Shakespeare's 'Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,' affords us a beautiful specimen 
of this measure. 

Now the I hungry | lion | r^ars, 

And the | wolf be | howls the | m6on; 
Whilst the | h^avy | ploughman | sn6res. 

All with I w^ary | tdsk for] done. 
Now the I wasted | brands do | gi6w. 

Whilst the | scr6ech-owl |, screeching | 16ud, 
PiJis the I wretch that | lies in | w6e 

In re|m6mbrance I of a | shrdud. 
Now it I is the | time of | night 

That the | graves all | gaping | wide, 
fivery^ | one l^ts | f6rth his | sprite, 

I'n the I church-way | piths to | glide, etc. 

8. 
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There are a few irregularities in this 'passage : the 
third foot of the eighth line, of a, is a pyrrhic. In the 
last line but one every is a dactyl, and one lets is a spon- 
dee; and the first foot of the last line, in the, is a 
pyrrhic. But these irregularities do not affect the har- 
mony of the verse. 

This measure, as we have already observed, is often 
mixed with iambic verses of four feet (see page 32). 

We come now to trochaic verses of four feel. Long- 
fellow has written a poem of considerable length, *Hiawa- 
tha,' in verses of this measure. The following passage is 
taken from it. 

In the I vdle of | Tawalsentha, 

In the I gr^en and | silent | valley, 

By the I pleasant | water-] courses, 

Dwelt the | singer | Nawajdaha. 

Round a|b6ut the | Indian | village 

Spread the | meadows | and the | corn-fields. 

And be|y6nd them | st6od the | fdrest. 

Stood the I gr6ves of | singing | pine-trees, 

Cr6en in | summer, j white in | winter, 

fiver i sighing, | 6ver | singing. 

And the | pleasant | watcr-cdurses, 
Y6u could I trace them | through the | valley, 
By the | rushing | in the | spring-time. 
By the | alders | in the | summer. 
By the | while f6g | in the ( dutumn, 
By the { black line | in the | winter 
And be I side them|dw^lt the | singer, 
In the I vdle of | Tawa|s4ntha, 
In the I gr^en and | silent | valley (1). 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth lines the feet white fog 
and black line are spondees. 

(1) Longfellow said that the melre in which this poem is wrUien 
was suggested to him by the Spanish romances of the Cid. 
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Trochaic verses of four feet with an additional accent- 
ed syllable are little used. Here is a specimen of these 
verses, borrowed from The 'Vision of Sin,' by Lord Ten- 
nyson. 

Th6n me|lh6ught I|h6ard a | mallow | s6und, 
Gathering | up from 1 All the | I6wer | gr6und ; 
Narrowing | in to | where they | sdt a|ss^mbled, 
Ldw vojiiiptuous I music | winding | trembled, 
W6ven in | circles . | th6y that | heard it | sighed, 
Panted | hdnd in | hand with | faces | pdle, 
Swung them I selves, and | in 16w | t6ne8 re | plied; 
Till the I f6untain | spouted, | shdwering | wide 
Sl^et of I diamond- 1 drift and | pearly | hdil; 
Th6n the | music | tduched the | gdtes and | died; 
Hose ajgain from 1 wh^re it | seemed to | fail. 
St6rmed in | 5rbs of | song, a | gr6wing { gale. 

There are four irregular verses in this passage, the 
second line begins with a dactyl, gathering; but it 
might be scanned as an iambic verse of five feet bydivid- 
ing the word gathering after the second syllable and 
adding the final syllable ing to upy so as to form an iam- 
bus, the three remaining feet would then be iambuses, 
and the line would run thus : 

Gdther|ing up | from dll | the lowjcr ground |. 

By a similar division of the word narrowing in the fol- 
lowing line we should have another iambic verse of five 
feet with an additional unaccented syllable : 

Ndrrowjing in | to wh6re | they sdt | ass^m{bled. 

The next verse Low voluptuom music, «tc., is a regu-^ 
lar trochaic verse of five feet. 
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The one that follows might be scanned like the 
second : 

W6ven | in cir|cles : th^y | that h^ard | it sighed. 

But they harmonise perfectly well with the regular 
trochaic verses of the passage, amd such irregularities 
may be allowed occasionally, when there is no harshness 
in them. 

We come now to trochaic verses of five feet. They 
are not very often used, and are generally mixed with 
other measures. 

Leafless | are the | tr^es; their | purple | branches 
Spread them I selves a|br6ad, like | r6efs of | cdral, 

Rising I silent 
In the I r^d s6a \ of the | winter | sunset. 
Frdm the | hundred | chimneys | of the | village, 
Like the I dfreet | in the A|rdbian | st6ry, 

Sm6ky | c61umns 
Tdwcr a 1 16ft injto the | dir of | amber, 
it the I window | winks the | flickering | firelight; 
H^re and | th^re the { lamps of | evening { glimmer, 

36cial I wdtch-fires 
Answering | dne ft{n<)thcr | through the darkness. 
; On the | hearth the | lighted | 16g8 are { glowing, 

And, like | Ariel | in the | cldven | plne-ti*ee, 

F6r its I freedom 
^ Or^s^ns and | sighs the | dir im| prisoned I in them. 

Longfellow. 

Trochaic verses of five feet with an additional accent- 
ed syllable are very rare. The following example is 
taken from Poe. 

On the I b68om | of the | pdlpi|tdting | dir. 

The BelU. 
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The accent of the first foot is very weak, and the third 
foot is a pyrrhic. The movement of the whole verse is, 
however, trochaic. 

Trochaic verses of six feet are very little used. Lord 
Tennyson furnishes us with an example of one, strongly 
marked. 

Purple I gauzes, | gulden | hdzes, | liquid | mdzes. 

The Vision of Sin. 

Trochaic verses of six feet sometimes take an addi- 
tional accented syllable as in the lines which follow. 

\,6i us I swear an | uath and | keep it | with an | 6qual | mind, 
In llie I h61low | L6tos-|land to | live and | lie re|clined 
On the I hills like | g6ds tojg^iher | careless | of man|kind. 

Tennyson, The Lolos-eaters, 

Trochaic verses of seven feet exist, but are not fre- 
quently met with. Here is an example of them. 

And when | others | fled from | t6wn to | Idke and | m6or and | 

mountain — 
i have I laid my | trouble j d^wn be | side the | Temple | fountain. 

Godfrey Turner. 

Trochaic verses of sev^n feet with an accented syllable 
added are not unfrequently used in ballads. Lord Ten- 
nyson's 'Locksley Hall' is composed in verse of this mea- 
sure. The example given here is taken from Long- 
fellow. 

in the I mdrket-lpldce of | Bruges | stdnds the | belfry | 61d and | 

br6wn ; 
Thrice con|8iimed and | thrice re|builded|, stiU it | w&tches | 6*er 

the I t6wn. 
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As the I stimmer | m5rn was | breaking |, 6n that 1 16fly | t6wer I 

st5od, 
And the | w6rld thr^w | 5ff the | darkness |, like the | w^eds of | 

widow I h6od. 



Thick with | t6wns and { hdmlets | studded | , and with | streams and| 

vdpours I gray, 

Like a I shield em|b6ssed with | silver |, i'6und and | vast the| 

landscape | lay. 

9 

At niy I fiSet the | city | 8Mmbered|. Fr6mits | chimneys |, h6re nnd { 

th^re. 
Wreaths of I siiow-white | SDri6ke as {eroding | vdnished|,gh6st-like|, 

into I air. 



N6t a I sdund r6se | from the | city | at that | ^arly | mdrning | hour, 
But I|h^ard ajh^art of | iron | beating | in the | dneient | tdwer. 



Fr6m their | n6sts bejn^ath the | rafters | sdng the | swdllows 

wild and | high, 
And the | w6rld, bejn^ath me | sleeping!, s6emed more | distant | 

than the | sky. 
The Belfry of Bruges. 

Trochaic verses of eight feet do not abound, but they 
are to be met with now and then. The verses of this mea- 
sure quoted below are mixed with trochaic verses of 
seven feet and a half. 

Once u|pdn a | midnight | dreary |, while I|p6ndered|, w^ak and | 

w6ary, 
Over I m&ny a | qudint and | curious | v61ume | of for{g5tten | lore; 
While I|n6dded|, nearly | ndpping|, sudden |ly there | cdme a | tap- 
ping, 
As of I 86me one | gently | rdpping | — rapping | at my | chdmber | 

ddor. 

POE. 



ANAPAESTIC VERSE 



This measure has been used by English poets in ver- 
ses of different lengths, but not so extensively as the 
iambic and trochaic measures. 

Monometers, or verses of one foot, are rare, and to be 
found only in short lyrical poems, mixed with other 
verses, as in the following examples. 

Hear the loud alarum bclH — 



What a lale their terror tells 
Of despair! 

POE. 

For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 

POE. 

It was ten of April morn by the chime : 
As they drifted on their path, 
There was silence deep as death.; 
And the boldest held his breath, 
For a time. — 
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** Hearts of oak! '* our captains cried! when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of Vie sun. 



Soft sigh the winds of heaven o*er their grave! 
While the billow mournful rolls, 
And the mermaid*s song condoles, 
Singing glory to the souls 
Of the bi due! — 

Campbell. 

Anapaestic verses of two feet, though less rare than the 
preceding, are not often used except in lyrical poetry and 
mixed with other measures. Here is a specimen of this 
form of verse. 

" Our boat | has one s4il, 
And the h6ims|man is pale; 
Ab61d pi I lot, I trow, 
Who shouM f611|ow us now, " — 
Shouted he — 

And she cried : | " Ply the 6ar! 
Put off gdi I ly from shore ! " 
As she spoke | , bolts of death 
Mixed with hdil { , specked their path 
O'er the sea. 

And from isle, | tower and r5ck, 
The blue bea| con-cloud br6ke. 
And though dumb | in the bldst. 
The red can|non flashed fdst 
From the lee. 

Shelley. 

In the verses just quoted some of the feet are not ana* 
paests. As pyrrhics, trochees, spondees, anapaests, and 
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tribrachs were often mixed with iambuses ; and spondees, 
pyrrhics and dactyls were often mixed with trochees, in 
the examples given above of iambic and trochaic verse, 
in like manner iambuses, spondees and other feet are 
often mixed with anapaests. 
The second foot of the verse, 

Our b5at | has one sail, 

and the first foot of the verse, 

A bold /)i|lot, I trow, 

(^ach formed of an unaccented syllable followed by two 
accented ones, are bacchiuses. 
In the verse : 

And she cried | : ply the oar 

the second foot is an amphimacer, {ovply is accented. 
The first foot of the verse : 

Put 6/f(fdi\\y from shore 

is a bacchius. 
In the following verses : 

As she 8p6ke |, holts of death 
Mixed with hail \, specked their path 

all the feet are amphimacers except the first. In the 
verses : 

And from isle | , tower and rock, 
The blue bealcon-cloud broke, 

tower and rock is an amphimacer, and the two feet of 
the following line are bacchiuses. 
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In 

The r^d c^n|non flashed fdst 

both feet are bacchiuses. 

Anapaests, however, predominate in the passage taken 
^s a whole ; and, in the amphimacers, the third syllable, 
owing to its position in the verse, is more strongly accent- 
ed than the first. 

In the following specimen there is less irregularity. 

Where the sun | loves to pause 

Wilh so fund | a delay, 
That the night | only draws 

A thin v6il | o'er the day. 



Wilh aff(6c|tion as fr6e 

From decline { as the bowers, 
And with hope |, like the b6e, 

Living ;U|ways on fldwers. - 

Moore. 

Ldves in the first line, and the first syllable of 6nly in 
the third are accented, but in either case the accent, 
coming after the much stronger one on sun and on 
nighty can hardly make an amphimacer of he second foot. 

The first foot of an anapaestic verse is ofcen an iambus, 
as in the line quoted above. 

Our boat | has one sail. 

The last foot of an anapaestic verse often has an addi- 
tional unaccented syllable, which turns the anapaest into 
a paeon, the paeon 3rd of Lord Kames (see page 5), as in 
Xhe fifth and seventh lines of the following extract. 

6attheh6und | bdyeth 16udly, 
The b6ar *8 | in the w6od, 
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And the fi&l|con 16ngs pr6udly 

To spring | from her h6od : 
On the wrist | ofthen6blc 

She sils I like a cr^st, 
And the air | is in lr6uble 

With birds | from their n^st. 

Byron. 

The reader will observe that all the even lines of this 
passage begin with an iambus. 
In the verse : 

But the h6und | bdyeth loudly 

the second foot is a double trochee. 
In the verse : 

And the fal| con longs proudly 

the second foot is an antispastus (see page 5). 

Anapajstic verses of three feet are not unfrequently 
used in short poems. Shenstone wrote some pastorals 
in this measure, and Cowper chose it for some of his ly- 
rical pieces. Here are some examples of this kind of 
verse. 

I have found { out a gift | for my fAir; 
I have found | where the wood- 1 pigeons br^ed; 
But let I me that plun | der forbear ; 
She will say | *twas a barjbarous d^ed : 
For he n6Vr | could be true |, she averred, 
Who could r6b | a poor bird | of her young ; 
And I 16ved | her the more | when I h6ard 
Such t^ndjerness fdll | from her tongue. 

Shenstone. 

Sweet bird | whom the win | ter constrains — 
And s^ljdom an6th|cr it cAn — 
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To s^ck I a retreat | while he reigns, 
In the w611- 1 sheltered dw^ll|ings of mdn, 

Who n6v|ercan s^em { to intrude, 
Though in ill | places ^jqually fr^e, 

Gome, 6ft | as the s^ajson is rude, 

Thou art sure | to be w^ljcome to m6. 

GOWPER. 

From the wr^ck | of the pdst | which hath perished. 

Thus mucli I I at l^ast | may rccdll, 
It hath tdught I me that whit | I m6st cherished 

Deserved | to be dSarjest of all : 
In the d^sjert a f6un|tain is springing, 

In the wide | wdste there still | is a tr6e, 
And a bird | in thes61|itudc singing, 

Which speaks | to my 8pir|it of th^e. 

Byron. 

The reader will remark that the last foot of the firsf, 
fiflh, and seventh verses of the passage quoted from 
Byron is a psBon ; and the last foot of the third verse, 
/ mdst Mrishedj is an antispastus. 

We come now to anapsestic verses of four feet, a mea- 
sure much more frequently used than those noticed 
above. It is not used in poems of considerable length. 
Campbell has written ^Lochiel's Warning' in verses of this 
measure. It is sometimes crossed with anapsestic verses 
of three feet, as in the following example. 

At the fri I lence of mid | night's cont^m { plative hour, 

I have mused | in a 86rr|owful m6od, 
On the wind- {shaken w^eds | that emb6{som the b6wer. 

Where the home | of my f6re| fathers st6od. 
All ru lined and wild | is their r6of{les8 abdde, 
And 16nc|ly the ddrk | riven*s sh61t|ering tr^e, 
And trdv|elled by few | is the grdss| -covered r6ad. 
Where the hunt|er of d6er | and the wdr|rior lr6de 

To his hills | that encirjcle the s^a. 

Campbell. 
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The following are specimens of anapsestic verses ct 
four feet, unmiiced. 

Buthdrk! ] through the rdstj-fldshing light jning of wdr, 
What st^ed | to the d6s|ert dies rran|tic and far? 
'Tis thinej, oh Gleniill|in ! whose bride { shall await, 
Like a 16ve I -lighted watch I -fire, all night | at the gdte. 
A st^ed I comes at murnjing : no ri|der is there; 
But its bri|dlc is red | with the sign | of despair. 
W6ep, Al|bin! to d^ath | and captivjity led! , 
Oh weep {! but thy t^ars { cannot num|ber the ddad : 
For a merjciless sw6rd | on Gull6|den shall wdvc, 
Guild I den! thatr^eks | with the blood | of the brave. 

Gampbell. 

Tis the t6r | ror of t6m | pest. The rdgs | of the sail 
Areflickjering in rib|bons within | the fierce gdle : 
From the siark | night of vajpoursthe dim | rain is driven, 
Andwhenlight|ning is loosed |, likeadeljugefrom hetivcn, 
She sdes | the black triinks | of the w&|ter-spouts spin, 
And b^nd | , as if hdavjeQ was rujining in. 

Shelley. 

At the cl6se | of the ddy |, when the ham | let is still, 
And m6r{tals the sweets | of forget| fulness pruve, 
When n6ught | but the t6rr|ent is h6ard | on the hill, 
And n5ught | but the night |ingale*s s5ng | in the grove r 
*Twas thus I, by the cdive | of a m6unt|ain afar, 
While his harp | rung symph6|nious, a herjmit begdn : 
No m6re | with himself | or with najture at wdr, 
He th6ught{as a sdge |, though he felt | as a min. 

Beattie. 

THE POPLAR FIELD 

^he p6p|lars are filled | : farewell | to the shade. 
And the whisp|ering s6und | of the c6ol | colonnddc ! 
The winds | play no 16ng|erand sing | in the leaves, 
I9or Ouse | or his b6|som their im|age receives. 

Twelve y^ars | have elapsed | since 1 last | took a view 
Of my rd|vourite field |, and the bink | where they grew ; 
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And n6w | in the grdss | behdld | they are Uid, 

And the tr^e | is my s^at | that once l^nt | me a sh^de. 

The bldckjbird has fled | to an6th|er retreat, 
Where thehd|zels afl'urd { him a screen | from the h^at, 
And the sc^ne | where his m^l|ody chdrmed | me bef6re 
Resounds | with his sw^et|-flowing ditjty no m6re. 

My fu|gitive y6ars | are all hast|ing awdy, 

And I I must ere 16ng | lie as 16w{ly as th^y, 

With a turf I on my breast, | and a stone | at my h^ad. 

Ere an6lh|er such gr6ve { shall arise | in its st^ad. 

The change | both my h^art | and my fan|cy empl6ys, 
I reflect I on the frdil|ly of man | and his joys; 
Sh6rt-lived | as we are|, yet our pldas|ures, we s6e. 
Have a still | shdrter date], and die sdonjer than w6. 

COWPER. 

In the few lines borrowed from Shelley, the second 
foot, of four syllables, of the verse, 

Are flickering in r%b\hom within the fierce gdle^ 

is a paeon a minori (see page 5). 

In the last little poem, taken from Cowper, Twelve 
yearSy in the fifth verse, is a spondee; and the line, 

Shdrt-lived as we dre, yet our pleasures, we see, 

afibrds us another example of a spondee in the first foot. 
The last stanza of this little poem was substituted by 
Cowper for one that he had previously written, and 
which is every way inferior. It is surprising that in 
many selections of poetry intended for schools, and even 
in some editions of Cowper's poems, the old stanza^ 
which was rightly rejected by the poet, is given instead of 
the one which he preferred and definitively adopted. 
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All the irregularities noticed above prevent the verse 
from becoming monotonous, and improve the harmony. 
Too strict a uniformity in anapaestic, as well as in iambic 
verse, would become tedious and unpleasing. An unex- 
pected interruption of the regular flow of the metre is 
often an agreeable surprise, and delights by its novelty,. 
when there is no harshness in the sound. 

In Campbell's verse, 

But hdrk! on Ihe fdst-fldshing lightning of wdr, 

the accent on flashing y coming after the accented syllable 
of the anapaest and making an amphimacer of the next 
foot, surprises and charms the ear when delivered by a 
good reader, and gives life and force to the expression ;. 
and in the next verse. 

What st6ed to the desert flies frantic and fdr? 

the accent on flies ^ making a bacchius of the third foot, 
has a fine effect, if well marked by the reader ; and the 
verse begins well too, by a spondee. The few irregular 
feet in this passage add to the beauty of the verse, and 
give it a more animated and more earnest tone. 

Anapaestic verse may be modulated into every variety 
of tone, from the liveliest and merriest to the gravest and 
saddest, so as to adapt itself to any subject, comic, gay, 
meditative, or mournful. There is a striking difference 
between the tone of the extract from Campbell and that of 
the little reflective poem of Cowper. The half-dramatic 
half-lyrical piece has a martial sound, well suited to the 
subject, and is energetic and rapid. There is not one 
iambus after the first foot in the whole passage, and it 
contains comparatively few irregular feet ; whereas, in 
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the contemplative poem, in two of the lines the third fool 
is an iambus, which always renders the verse slower; 
and amphimacers and bacchiusds are mixed rather freely 
vv^ith the regular anapaests, and long full vowels abound, 
so that the lines have a slightly languishing flow, and a 
tone of pensive sadness. 

Anapaestic verses of five feet,if any exist, must be very rare . 

Here is an example of anapaestic verses of six feet. 



i< 



Whdncc cuin*st|thou?and nduie | me his ndme | thai hath sent | thee : 

and sdy | what is thine. " 
'< From fdr | : and His name | that hath s^nt | me is G6d, '* | th ' 

ghost dn|swered, " and miiu; 
Was Hdnnjibal 6ncc |, ere ihou wdst | : and the ndme | that I ndwj 

have is Fate. 
But arise \, and be swift |, and return |. For God wdits |, and thf 

md|ment is late. " 
And '' I go, *' I said the Vdn | dal. And w^nt | . When at Idst | to thi; 

gdtes I he was c6me. 
L6ud he kn6ckod | with his fierce | iron fist. | And fuU drowjsily 

dn|swered him R6mc. 
*' Wh6 is I it that kn6ck|eth so Idud? | Get thee h^nce | . Let me be. 

I For His Idte. • 
*^ Thou art wdntj ed, " cried G6n|8eric. ** 0|pen! His ndme | that 

hath s^nt | me is Fdto, 
And mine |, who kn6ck Idte |, Retribu|tion. " Rome gdve | him 

her gld | rious things : 
The k^ys | she had c6n|quered from kingjdoms : the crowns | sho 

had wrest I cd from kings : 
And G^njseric b6re | them awdy | into Cdrjlhage, avenged | thus on 

Rome, 
And pdusedj, and said, Idughjing, ** Where n^xt? ** | And againi 

the Ghost dn|8wered him, ''Hume! 
For n6w | God doth need | thee no 16iig{er. *' '* Where lead | est thou 

m^ I by the hand? ' 
Cried the King | to the Gh6st. | And the Gh6st | answered, ** in|to tii<^ 

Shad I owy Land.' 
Meredith (Load Lytton). 
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There is a measure, half iambic, half anapaestic, which 
has been made use of with great success by several En- 
glish poets, consisting of four feet, iambuses alternating 
with anapaests or mixed indiscriminately ; sometimes one 
or more pure iambic verses occurring, and sometimes a 
pure anapaestic verse, or several in succession. This 
measure maybe wrought into a great variety of modula- 
tions, and may produce the most musical effects. Cole- 
ridge's 'Christabel' is written in this kind of verse. 
Byron adopted it for his 'Siege of Corinth.' Shelley 
used it with great skill in his exquisitely melodious 
poem 'The Sensitive Plant.' 

Here are some examples of this form of verse, taken 
from Coleridge, Byron, and Shelley. 

The U|dy sprang | up siid|denly, 

The 16ve|ly la|dy, Chris |tab61! 

It m6aned | as n^ar | as n^ar | can b^, 

But whdt I it is I she cdn|not i^ll. — 

On the 6ih|er side | it sterns | to b^, 

Of the liuge |, br6ad-br6ast|ed, did | 5ak-tr4e. 

The night | is chill; the for jest bdre; 

Is it I the wind | that mdan|eth bl6ak? 

There is | not wind | en6ugh | in the dir 

To m6ve | away | the ring | let curl 

From the 16ve|ly 14|dy*8 cheek — 

There is | not wind | en6ugh | to twirl 

The 6ne | r^d l^af | , the Idst | of its cldn, 

That dan|ce8 as 6ft{en as ddnce | it cdn, 

Hangjing so light {, and hdngjing so high, 

On the t6p|most twig | that looks up | at the sky. 

C0I£A1DGE. 

The verse : 

From the Idvely Iddy*8 ch4ek 
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maybe scanned as one of three feet, an anapaest and two 
iambuses, or be considered as an imperfect verse, from 
being the second unaccented syllable of a trochee. 

Anapaestic verses not unfrequently begin by a half-foot, 
or the third of a foot, that is to say by the last accented 
syllable of an anapaest or an iambus, as 

Nev\Qv again | in the gr^en | sunny bowers 
Wtiere my f6rc{fattiers lived {, shall I spdnd | the sweet hours. 

Campbell. 

Coleridge's line in the passage quoted above : 

Hdng\\v\% so light | and hdngjing so high. 

is another example. 

Still by I the shore { Alp miite|ly mused, 

And wooed | Ihe fr^sh|ne8s night | diffused. 

There shrinks | no ^bb| in that tide | less sea^ 

Which chdngejless rolls | cter|nally; 

So that wild I est of wdves |, in their dnglriest m5od, 

Scarce br^ak | on the b6unds | of the Idnd | for a r5od : 

And the p6w|erle8s m6on { beholds | Ihem flow, 

H^ed|less if | she c6me | or g6 : 

Cdlm I or high {, in main { or bdy, 

On I their c6urse | she hdth | no swiiy. 

The rock | unw5rn | its bdse | doth bare, 

And looks | o*er the surf { , but it cumes | not th^re ; 

And the fringe | of the foam | may be seen | bel6w, 

On the line { that it l^ft | 16ng ajgcs ago : 

A smooth I sh6rt space | of y^ll|ow sand 

Between | it and | the gr^enjcr land. 

Byron, Siege of Corinth. 

There was | a p6w|er in this | sweet place, 
An five I in this £|den; a rul|ing grace 
Which to the flowjers, did they wajken or dr^am» 
Wds as I Gdd is | to the stdrjry scheme. 

A Ld|dy, the w6n|der of | her kind, 

Whose f6rm | was upb6rne | by a 15ve|ly mind 
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Which, dildjling, had m5uld|ed her miea | and in6lioa 
Like a sea | -flower unf6id|ed beneath | the dcean, 

Tended | the gar | den from mdrn | to 6ven : 

And the m^lteors of that | sublu|nar heaven, 

Like the lamps | of the air | when night | walks forth, 

Laughed round | her f6ot|steps up | from the ^arth! 



I doubt I not the fl6wers | of that gar {den sw6et 
Rejoiced | in the s6und | of herg6n|tle feet; 
I d6ubt I not they f^lt | the spir|it that came 
From her gl6w|ing fin|gers through all | their frdme. 

She sprin|kled bright wa|ter from | the stream 
On th6se | that were faint | with the sunn|y b6am; 
And 6ut I of the cups | of the heav|y flowers 
She ^mp|tied the rain | of the thunjder showers. 

She Iifl|ed their heads | with her ten|der hands. 
And sustained | them with r6ds | and 6|sier bands; 
If the fl6wers | had been | her own in|fants, she 
Gould-nev|er have nursed | them m6re t6n|derly. 

And all | killing in | sects and gnaw|ing worms, 
And things | of obscene | and unl6ve|iy forms, 
She b6re | in a bd8k|et of Injdian w6of, 
Into I the r6ugh { woods far | al6of, 

In a baskjet of grass|es and wildj-flowers full, 
The fresh I est her gen | tie hands | could piill. 
For the poor | banished in|sects, wh6se | intent, 
Alth6ugh I they did ill {, was injnocent. 

But the b^e | and the beam | like eph^m| oris 
Whose pdth | is thelight|ning's, and s6ft | m6lhs that kiss 
The sw^et lips | of the fl6w|ers, and harm { not, did sh6 
Make | her att^njdant dug | els b^. 

And mdnjy an dn{tend{tal tdmb, 
Where but|terflies dr^am | of the life | to cdme. 
She l^ft I clinging rdund | the sm6oth | and ddrk 
£dge I of the 6{dorous c^jdar bdrk. 
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This fdir|e8t cr6a|ture from 6ar|lie8t spring 

Thus in6ved | through the garjden inin|istering 

All I the sw^et s^a|son of 8uin{iner tide, 

And ^re | the first l^af | looked br6wn | — she died ! 

SuELLEY, The 8e7i8Uive Plant 



VI 



DACTYLIC VERSE 



English poets have not ofien written pure dactylie 
verse. We should probably seek in vain for dactylic 
verses of one foot. The shortest form of this metre 
seems to be the verse composed of one dactyl followed by 
a trochee, as in the subjoined extracts, in which it is 
crossed with dactylic verses of two feet. 

There through the | summer day 

G6ol streams are { Idving; * 

Th^re while the | tempests sway, 

Scarce are bdughs | wdving : 
Th^re thy rdst | shdlt thou take, 

Pdrted for | 6ver, 
N6ver a|gdin to wake, 

N6ver, | n^ver. 

Scott. 

But these are not very perfect dactyls. There is an 

accent on day in the second foot of the first line, which 

converts the foot into an amphimacer. There is an accent 

on streams in the first foot of the second line, which 

makes an antibacchius of it. Sway in the second foot of 

the third verse is accented, and makes an amphimacer of 

the foot. Scarce are boughs is also an amphimacer; so 

4. 
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is there thy rest; and shalt thou take is rallier an anapaest 
than a dactyl. 

Pibroch of | D6nuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of I D6niiil, 
Wdke thy wild | v6ice anew, 

Summon Clan { Cdiiuil. 
C6mc away |, come away, 

Hdrk to the | summons; 
C6me in your | war array, 

Gentles and { c6mmons. 

Scott. 

In the third verse of this passage both feet are, strictly 
speaking, amphimacers, for wild and the second syllable 
of anew are accented. But the dactylic rhythm of the 
whole passage gives so much more force to the accents 
on wake and voice that the others shrink into insignifi- 
cance. This remark applies also to the irregular feet in 
the preceding extract. 

Here is an example of dactylic verses of two feet, un- 
mixed with others. 

' *T611 me thou | b6nny bird, 
Wh6n shall I | marry me ? " 
" Wh6n six brdw | gentlemen 
Kirkward shall | c4rry ye. " 

Scott. 

The remarks made on the irregularities of the two 
passages quoted above apply also to the second foot of 
the first of these four lines, and to the first foot of the 
third. 

, Another form of dactylic verse in English poetry is 
that consisting of three dactyls followed by a trochee, or 
by a single accented syllable. This measure is never, or 
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rarely, used, except when mixed with shorter verses in 
lyrical poetry, as in the following example. 

Hail to the | chief who in | triumph ad|vances! 

Honoured and { blessed be the | Evergreen { pine! 
Long may the | tree, in his | banner that | glances, 
Flourish, the | shelter and | grdce of our | line ! 
Heaven send it | happy dew, 
Earth lend it | sap anew, 
Gdily to I bourgeon, and | broadly to | gr6w, 
While every | Highland glen 
Sends our shout | back again, 
*' Roderigh Vich | Alpine dliu, | ho! ie|r6e! " 

Scott. 

Dactylic verses of four feet are rare. The following 
example is taken from Southey. 

THE SOLDIER'S WIFE 

Weary way I -wanderer, | languid and | sick at heart, 
Trdvelling | painfully | 6ver the | rugged road, 
Wild-visaged | wanderer! | God help thee, | wretched one! 

S6rely thy | little one | drags by thee | bare-footed, 
G61d is the | baby that | hdngs at thy | binding back, 
Meagre and | livid, and | screaming for | misery. 

W^6e-begone | m6ther, half | anger, half | agony. 

As I 6ver thy | shdulder thou | lookest to { hush the babe, 

B16akly the | blinding snow | beats in thy | haggard face. 

Thy I husband will | n^ver re | turn from the | wdr again, 

C61d is thy | h6peless heart | even as | charity — 

C61d are thy | children. — Now | G6d be thy | c6mforter ! 

The verse beginning by as over thy shoulder is irregu- 
lar. So is that beginning by Thy husband. In each of 
these verses the first regular dactyl is preceded by a su- 
perfluous unaccented syllable. 
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The feet sick at hearty rugged road, bending back, 
hush the base, blinding snow, and haggard face are, 
strictly speaking, ampliimacers, if taken by themselves ; 
but in the position they occupy in the verse, the effect of 
the rhythm is such that the first syllable of each foot is 
much more strongly accented than the third, and it is 
difficult to read all these feet otherwise than as dactyls. 

The longest form of dactylic verse in English poetry 
consists of five dactyls followed by an accented syllable 
or a trochee, as in the subjoined specimen. 

Hdndful of | men as we | w6re, we were | £ngiish in | h^art and in 

I litnb. 
Sirdng with the | strength of the | rdce to com|inand, to o|b^y, to 

enldurey 
£ach of U8 I fdught as if | hope for the | garrison | hung but on | 

him; 
Still — could we | watch at all | p6ints? we were | 6very day | 

fewer and | f6wer. 
There was a | whisper a|m5ng us, but | 5nly a | whisper that | pdssed : 
*>GhilUrenand | wives— if the | tigers leap | into the | fdld una| wdres — 
£ very man | die at his | p68t — and the | f6e may oul | live as at | Ust — 
Belter to | fall by the | hdnds that they | I6ve, than to | fall into | th6irs! *' 

Tennyson, The Defence ofLu9know. 



VII 



THE OESURA 



Lord Kames has written at some length on what is 
called the caesura, or pause, in English verse. His cri- 
tical observations on the passages quoted by him from 
the English poe!s are ingenious and interesting, and will 
amply repay the student for an attentive perusal; but 
they do not give very satisfactory proof that the caesura 
necessarily exists in English. 

It is, however, true that a pause almost always divides 
the English iambic verse of six feet, or alexandrine, into 
two hemistichs, or half-verses, of three feet, as in the 
following verses : 

Darkness more dread than night | was poured upon the ground. 

Shelley. 

Direct my course so right, | as with thy hand to show 
Which way thy forests range, | which way thy rivers (low ; 
Wise genius, by thy help | that so I may descry 
How thy fair mountains stand, | and how thy valleys lie ; 
Prom those clear pearly cliffs | which see the morning's pride, 
And check the surly imps j of Neptune when they chide. 
Unto the big-swoln waves | in the Iberian stream, 
Where Titan sliU unyokes | his fiery-hoofdd team, 
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And oft his flaming locks | in luscious nectar steeps, 
IVlien from Olympus* top | he plungeth in the deeps : 
That from the Armotic sands | , on surging Neptune's leas, 
Through the Hibernic gulf, | those rough Vergivian seas. 
My verse with wings of skill | may fly a lofty gait, 
As Amphitrite clips | this island fortunate, 
Till through the sleepy main | to Thule I have gone, 
And seen the frozen isles, | the cold Deucalidon. 

Drayton. 

This pause is analogous to that which is obligatory in 
the French alexandrine. Draylon's alexandrines in his 
Tolyolbion/ from which the above passage is taken, 
nearly all conform to the French rule. 

Here are a few more examples of this pause. 

Did ever mortal eye | behold such iieavenly grace? 

Spenser. 

All night she thinks too long, | and often looks for light. 

Spenser. 

Yet all these sounds yblent | inclined all to sleep. 

Thomson. 

The murmuring main was heard, | and scarcely heard, to flow. 

Thomson. 

But even in the alexandrine, this pause, dividing the 
verse into two equal hemistichs, can hardly be consi- 
dered obligatory. Although exceptions are rare, yet 
there are exceptions, as in the following verses, 

Loose life, unruly passions, | and diseases pale. 

Thomson. 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, | nought can me bereave. 

TflOMSON. 
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And in her many troubles | did most pleasure take. 

Spenser. 

Wrapt in eternal silence | far from enemies. 

Spenser. 

where the pause comes after the seventh syllable but 
does not affect the harmony of the verse. 

Be the case as it may with alexandrines, in iambic 
verses of five feet there is no metrical pause, that is, no 
pause without which the verse would not be verse. The 
poet is at liberty to introduce what pause or pauses hi^ 
pleases, and where he pleases. He constructs his poeti- 
cal phrase according to the metre, and with a view to 
harmony, and he may, by a skilful grouping of his words, 
with any pauses or breaks on the lines that are consistent 
with the sense, and the effect he endeavours to produce, 
compose very melodious verse. 

Here are a few passages with the pauses marked. 

Early, | before the morn | { with crimson ray 
The windows of bright heaven 1 1 opened had, 
Through which | into the world 1 1 the dawning dny 
Might look, 1 1 that maketh every creature glad, 
Uprose Sir Guyon, 1 1 in bright armour clad, 
And to his purposed journey 1 1 him prepared : 
Wilh him the Palmer eke 1 1 in habit sad 
Himself addressed 1 1 to that adventure hard : 
So to the river's side { | they both together fared. 

Spenser. 

The pause marked here in each verse by two strokes 
is what Lord Karnes calls the capital pause. When 
there are more than one, the less perceptible pause, or 
pauses, he calls sub-pauses. The capital pause (when 
there are more than one, it is not always easy to decide 
which is the principal), occurs, in the verses just quoted 
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after the fourth, fifth, sixth or seventh syllable, except in 
the last verse, which is an alexandrine and is, divided 
according to the French rule. 

The joyous birds, 1 1 shrouded in cheerful shade. 
Their notes unto the voice 1 1 attempered sweet ; 
The angelical soft trembling voices 1 1 made 
To the instruments divine || respondence meet ; 
The silver- sounding instruments { | did meet 
V\rith I he base murmur 1 1 of the waters' fall ; 
The waters' fall 1 1 with difference discreet, 
Now soft, I now loud, || unto the wind did call; 
The gentle warbling wind 1 1 low answered to all. 

Spenser. 

Here the pause occurs in two places in which it did 
not occur in the preceding passage ; it divides the third 
verse after the ninth syllable, and in the fifth verse it 
comes after the eighth syllable. 

Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; 1 1 but not to me returns 
Day, 1 1 or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, | { or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, I or herds, 1 1 or human face divine. 

Milton. 

First in his east | { the glorious lamp was seen. 
Regent of day, 1 1 and all the horizon round 
Invested with bright rays, 1 1 jocund to run 
His longitude through heaven's high road ; 1 1 the gray 
Dawn, I and the Pleiades, 1 1 before him danced, 
Shedding sweet influence. 

Milton. 

These examples, added to the former, sufficiently show 
that English poets are restricted by no laws in the use 
they make of pauses in their verse, and the student has 
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only to read the works of the greatest English poets, and 
indeed of many who are not classed among the greatest, 
to discover what an admirable use they have made of 
their liberty in this respect and in some others. Let 
him study this passage, among many, of Milton. 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Bad in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her amorous descant sung : 
Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires; Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o*er the dark her silver mantle threw. 



VIII 



RHYME 



Rhyme, that similarity of sound in the final syllables 
of two or more successive lines, is not at all indispen- 
sable to English verse. Milton, Thomson, Young, Cow- 
per, Shelley, Wordsworth, and many other poets, have 
written long poems without rhyme; Collins, Southey, 
and others have composed verses without rhyme in 
lyrical poetry; and in dramatic verse rhyme is very 
rarely used. Most short poems, however, are rhymed, 
and the greater number of long ones. 

For the rhyme to be correct, the final syllables of the 
lines which rhyme together must have the same vowel 
sound, and if this vowel sound is followed by a consonant 
sound, simple or complex, it must be exactly the same in 
the corresponding lines. Thus, praise and days; high, 
and lie; nest and blessed are good rhymes. Whatever 
difference there may be in the spelling, provided the 
sound is the same, the rhyme is good. Love and grove, 
notwithstanding the similarity ia the spelling, are bad 
rhymes ; so are wood and flood. 

So are the following, and they are to be found, alas! 
inKeeiUjthornSy fawns; thoughts^ sorts; Thalia^ higher. 
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Though Keats has used them, they are none the less 
detestsJDle rhymes, the more so that they countenance 
the vulgar cockney pronunciation of sort ^ thorn, higher, 
as sawt, thawn, highah, substituting in all such words 
aw for or, and ah for er, a pronunciation unfortunately 
tolerated in loo many schools. Such false rhymes as 
giving, live in, should be avoided, for they also coun- 
tenance the substitution of n for ng in giving, lying, 
singing, and other similar words, degrading them into 
the vulgar givin, lyin, singin. 

The seat of the rhyme is the last accented syllable of 
the verse, and when that syllable is followed by another 
unaccented one, this unaccented syllable should be iden- 
tically the same in the verses that rhyme together, as in 
winded and bUnded, highly and drily. 

In comic verse there are sometimes two unaccented 
syllables after the last accented one, and in this case 
both these syllables must be the same respectively in the * 
corresponding lines; gravity rhymes thus with suavity; 
and docility with humility, in these lines of Byron. 

He liked the gentle Spaniard for his gravity; 

He almost honoured him for his docility; 
Because, though young, he acquiesced with suavity, 

Or contradicted but with proud humility. 

We have now to examine the use made of rhyme by 
English poets. 

In long poems the verses are mostly written in cou- 
plets; that is, they rhyme two by two. Pope rarely uses 
any other than iambic verses of five feet rhyming in this 
manner. This measure is called the heroic couplet, 
because it is used in heroic or epic poetry. It is, howe- 
ver, employed in short poems as well. 
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Poems of any length may be written in verses of the 
octosyllabic measure, or iambic verses of four feet, 
rhyming two by two. 

Verses of any metre and of any length may be rhymed 
in the same manner; but there are other modes of rhy- 
ming, besides this regular succession of couplets : the 
rhjmes may be alternate or intermixed in various v^rays. 

Verses of any metre and of any length maybe arranged 
in separate groups, called stanzas, containing a greater 
or less number of verses, made to rhyme either two by 
two, or by crossing Ihe rhymes and interweaving two or 
more successive couplets with each other, or by disposing 
the rhymes in any order whatever, at the will of the poet. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the varieties 
of stanzas : it will be sufficient to give examples of the 
principal ones that have been adopted by the best poets. 

But it will be well first to give our attention to heroic 
couplets, which occupy a very important place in English 
poetry. 



IX 



HEROIC COUPLETS 



This rhymed heroic measure has been diversely hand- 
led by different poets, each with his own peculiar har- 
mony; and the same poet often changes his tone, and 
varies his modulations. To go back as far as Chaucer, 
the opening lines of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
quoted below, are written in smooth and evenly flowing 
verse, not monotonous, for the accents are well distri- 
buted: there is a richness and fullness in the melodv 
of the vowels; and the pauses, and the occasional over- 
flowing of the sentence from one verse to another, are so 
skilfully managed, that the whole is delightfully musical, 
and admirably adapted to the subject : there is a feelini; 
of healthful enjoyment in it, and of hope and promise ; 
and the breath of spring 

** Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. " 

Whannc that April with his shoures sote 
The droughte of March hath perced to the roto, 
And bathed every veine in swiche (1) licour, 
Of whiche vertue engendred is the flour ; 



(I) Such. 
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Whan Zephirus eke with his sole brelhc 
Enspired hath in every holt and hethe 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours yronnc, 
And smale foules maken melodie, 
That slepen alle night with open eye, 
So priketh hem nature in hir corages (i); 
Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimngos. 
And palmeres for to seken strange strondes, 
To serve halwes coulhe in sondry londes ; 
And specially, from every shires ende 
Of Englelond, to Canterbury they wende, 
The holy blisful martyr for to seke, 
That hem hath holpen, whan that they were sekc (2). 

Chaucer. 

Here is a passage from Browne, a poet Ihat Keats doubt- 
less often read and studied. There is in it a melody 
similar to that of Chaucer's description of April. It is 
exquisitely modulated, it has a soft rich variety of sound; 
the accents and pauses come in the right places ; and 
the music of the whole is well adapted for a song exult- 
ing in " summer luxury. " 

One even ere Phoebus (near the golden shore 
Of Tagus' stream) his journey *gan give o*er, 
They had ascended up a woody hill 
(Where oft the Fauni with their bugles shrill 
Wakened the echo, and with many a shout 
Followed the fearful deer the woods about, 
Or through the brakes that hide the craggy rocks, 
Digged to the hole where lies the wily fox). 
Thence they beheld an underlying vale 
Where Flora set her rarest flowers at sale, 
Whither the thriving bee came oft to suck them, 
And fairest nymphs to deck their hair did pluck them, 

(I) Hearts.— (2) Sick. 
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Where oft the goddesses did run at base, 

And on white hearts begun the wild-goose chase 

Here various nature seemed adorning this, 

In imitation of the fields of bliss ; 

Or as she would entice the souls of men 

To leave Elysium, and live here again. 

Not Hybla mountain in the jocund prime 

Upon her many bushes of sweet thyme 

Shows greater number of industrious bees 

Than were the birds that sung there on the trees 

Like the trim windings of a wanton lake. 

That doth his passage through a meadow make, 

Ran the delightful valley Uween two hills : 

From whose rare trees the precious balm distils, 

And hence Apollo had his simples good 

That cured the gods, hurt by the earth's ill brood. 

A crystal river on her bosom slid, 

And, passing, seemed in sullen muttering;^ chid 

The artless songsters, that their music still 

Should charm the sweet dule, and the wistful hill, 

Not suffering her shrill waters as they run 

Tuned with a whistling gale in unison. 

To tell as higli they prized the bordered vale, 

As the quick linnet or the nightingale. 

Down from a sleep rock came the water first, 

(Where lusty satyrs often quenched their thirst) 

And with no little speed seemed all in haste 

Till it the lovely bottom had embraced : 

Then as entranced to hear the sweet birds sing. 

In curled whirlpools she her course doth bring. 

As lolhe to leave the songs that lulled the dale. 

Or waiting time when she and some soft gale 

Should speak what true delight they did possess 

Among the rare flowers which the valley dress. 

Browne. 

The following passage of Dryden has a bold and lofty 
tone. The verse is a little less varied in sound and har- 
mony, and moves on, as it were, with a firmer and more 
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uniform step than that of the two passages quoted aboye. 
It has an epic ring. The alliteration here and there 
contributes to the general effect. 

Whilst listening to the murmuring leaves he stood, 
More than a mile immersed within the wood, 
At once the wind was laid; the whispering sound 
Was dumb ; a rising earthquake rocked the ground : 
With deeper brown the grove was overspread ; 
A sudden horror seized his giddy head, 
And his ears tinkled, and his colour fled ; 
Nature was in alarm ; some danger nigh 
Seemed threatened, though unseen to mortal eye. 
Unused to fear, he summoned all his soul, 
And stood collected in himself, and whole ; 
Not long : for soon a whirlwind rose around, 
And from afar he heard a screaming sound. 
As of a dame distressed, who cried for aid, 
And filled with loud laments the secret shade. 

Theodore and Honor ia. 

Here is a passage, taken from Pope's *Essay on Man/ ^ 
the music of which is quite different from that of the 
passages already quoted. It is more regular and uni- 
form than the verses quoted from Dryden ; its tone is 
not epic; it proceeds with Ihe calm and stately pace best 
suited to what it is in reality, didactic poetry; there is 
little variety in the pauses, which fall mostly near the 
middle of each verse, and there is no running over of 
Ihe sentence from one verse into another. 

Oh happiness ! our being's end and aim! 
Good, pleasure, ease, content! whale*er thy name : 
That something still which prompts the eternal sigh 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die ; 
Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies. 
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O'erlooked, seen double, by the fool and wise : 

Plant of celestial seed ; if dropped below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thoa deign*st to grow. 

Fair opening to some court's propitious shine, 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine? 

Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield. 

Or reaped in iron harvests of the field? 

Where grows? where grows it not? If vain our toil, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil : 

Fixed to no spot is happiness sincere, 

lis nowhere to be found, or everywhere : 

*Ti8 never to be bougiit, but always free. 

And, fled from monarchs. Saint John ! dwells with thee. 

The following passage of Byron is on the whole mo- 
delled on the versification of Pope. It has much the 
same uniformity, the pauses come generally in the mid- 
dle of the verse, but lines with several pauses occur 
more frequently than in Pope. The narrative portion is 
written in an animated and rapid strain. 

From crag to crag descending — swiftly sped 

Stern Conrad down, nor once he turned his head ; 

But shrunk whene'er the windings of his way 

Forced on his eye what he would not survey. 

His lone, but lovely dwelling on the steep, 

That hailed him first when homeward from the dec|i : 

And she — the dim and melancholy star, 

Whose ray of beauty reached him from afar, 

On her he must not gaze, he must not think. 

There he might rest — but on destruction's brink : 

Yet once almost he stopped — and nearly gave 

His fate to chance, his projects to the wave : 

But no — ; it must not be — a worthy chief 

May melt, but not betray to woman's grief. 

He sees his bark, he notes how fair the wind 

And sternly gathers all his might of mind : 

Again he hurries on — and as he hears 
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The clang of tumult vibrate on his ears, 

The busy sounds, the bustle of the shore, 

The shout, the signal, and the dashing oar; 

As marks his eye the seaboy on the mast. 

The anchors rise, the sails unfurling fast. 

The waving kerchiefs of the crowd that urge 

That mute adieu to those who stem the surge; 

And more than all, his blood-red flag aloft, 

He marvelled how his heart could seem so soft. 

Fire in his glance, and wildness in his breast, 

He feels of all his former self possessed ; 

He bounds — he flies — until his footsteps reach 

The verge where ends the clifl*, begins the beach, . 

There checks his speed; but pauses less to breathe 

The breezy freshness of the deep beneath, 

Thau there his wonled statelier step renew ; 

Nor rush, disturbed by haste, to vulgar view : 

For well had Conrad learned to curb the crowd, 

By arts that veil, and oft preserve the proud ; 

His was the lofty port, the distant mien, 

Tliat seems to shun the sight — and awes if seen : 

The solemn aspect, and the highi)orn eye, 

That checks low mirth, but lacks not courtesy; 

All these he wielded to command assent ; 

But where he wished to win, so well unbent, 

That kindness cancelled fear in those who heard, 

And others* gifts showed mean beside his word. 

When echoed to the heart as from his own 

His deep yet tender melody of tone : 

But such was foreign to his wonted mood. 

He cared not what he softened, but subdued ; 

The evil passions of his youth had made 

Him value less who loved — than what obeyed. 

In the subjoined passage taken from Keats we have a 
very different harmony, a return to the manner of 
Browne. The lines have a soft rich sound, and a va- 
riety of modulation greater than those of Pope, or Dry- 
den, or Byron. 
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Upon the sides of Latinos was outspread 

A mighty forest ; for the moist earth fed 

So plenteously all weed-hidden roots 

Into o*erhanging boughs, and precious fruits. 

And it had gloomy shades, sequestered deep, 

Where no man went; and if from shepherd's keep 

A lamb strayed far adown those inmost glens, 

Never again saw he the happy pens 

Whither his brethren, bleating with content. 

Over the hills at every night-fall went. 

Among the shepherds *lwas believM ever. 

That not one fleecy lamb which thus did sever 

From the white flock, but passed unworrifed 

By any wolf, or pard with prying head. 

Until it came to some unfooted plains 

Where fed the herds of Pan : ay, great his gains 

Who thus one lamb did lose. Paths there were many. 

Winding through palmy fern, and rushes fenny, 

And ivy banks; all leading pleasantly 

To a wide lawn, whence one could only see 

Stems thronging all around between the swell 

Of tuft and slanting branches : who could tell 

The freshness of the space of heaven above, 

Edged round with dark tree-tops? through which a dove 

Would often beat its wings, and often too 

A little cloud would move across the blue. 



Dryden and Pope and their contemporaries mixed heroic 
triplets, that is to say, three lines rhyming together, with 
their heroic couplets. They did this here and there, at 
longer or shorter intervals, sometimes introducing one 
triplet only, and sometimes two together. Dryden, in 
some of his poems, indulged the practice rather freely, 
and often closed his triplet with an alexandrine, as Pope 
did occasionally. But Pope was more sparing of his tri- 
plets than Dryden, and excluded them altogether from 
some of his poems, as, for instance, ^ The Rape of the Lock/ 
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The examples which follow are taken from the two 
poets just mentioned. 

The swaUow, privileged above the rest 
Of ail the birds, as man*s familiar guest, 
Pursues the sun, in summer brisk and bold, 
But wisely shuns the persecuting cold; 
Is well to chancels and to chimneys known. 
Though 'tis not thought she feeds on smoke alono. 
From hence she has been held of heavenly line. 
Endued with particles of soul divine. 
This merry chorister had long possessed 
Her summer seat, and feathered well her nest; 
Till frowning skies began to change their cheer, 
And time turned up the wrong side of the year ; 
The shedding trees began the ground to strow 
With yellow leaves, and bitter blasts to blow. 
Sad auguries of winter thence she drew. 
Which by instinct, or prophecy, she knew r 
When prudence warned her to remove betimes, 
And seek a better heaven, and warmer climes. 

Her sons were summoned on a steeple's heigh', 
And, called in common council, vote a flight; 
The day was fiamed^ the next that should be fair; 
All to the general rendezvous repair y 
They try their fluttering wings and trust themselves in air. 
But whether upward to the moon they gOj 
Or dream the winter out in caves below. 
Or hawk at flies elsewhere, concerns us not to know. 
Southwards, you may be sure, they bent their flight, 
And harboured in a hollow rock at night ; 
Next morn they rose, and set up every sail; 
The wind was fair. . . 

Dryden, The Hind and the Panther 

When first young Maro in his boundless mind 
A work to outlast immortal Rome designed. 
Perhaps he seemed above the critic's law. 
And but from nature's fountains scorned to draw : 
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But when to examine every part he came,] 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 
Convincedf amaied, he checks the bold design : 
And rules as strict his laboured work confine. 
As if the Stagirite overlooked each line. 
Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem ; 
To copy nature is to copy them. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism.' 



STANZAS 



There is in the heroic measure a stanza of three ver- 
sesy if it may be called a stanza, which Shelley and 
Byron borrowed from the Italian poets. It is called ter- 
za rima. It is said to have been borrowed by the early 
Italian poets from the troubadours. It is the measure 
used by Dante in his great poem *La Divina Commedia.' 

In the first three-line stanza, or tercet, the first line 
rhymes with the third. Then the second line rhymes 
with the first and third lines of the second stanza, and 
again the second line of the second stanza rhymes with 
the first and third lines of the third stanza, and so on in- 
definitely. There is in this manner a continuous inter- 
weaving of three lines in succession, rhyming together, 
with another series of three lines also rhyming together, 
the second line of each tercet always beginning a new 
rhyme, which is carried on by the first and third lines of 
the tercet that follows. The first line of a poem com- 
posed in terza rima has only one corresponding line, the 
third of the same tercet. All the others rhyme three by 
three, until we come to the middle line of the final ter- 
cet. This line rhymes with a verse added after the 
last tercet, and which would be the first line of a new 
tercet, if the poem continued. 
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Shelley arranges the verses in separate groups of three, 
as in the following example taken from his unfinished 
poeni * The Triumph of Life/ 

Swift as a spirit hastening to his task 

or glory and of good, the Sun sprang forlh 

Rejoicing in his splendour, and the mask 

Of darkness fell from the awakened Earth — 
The smokeless altars of the mountain-snows 
Flamed above crimson clouds, and at the birth 

Of light, the Ocean's orison arose, 

To which the birds tempered their matin lay. 

All flowers in field or forest which unclose 

Their trembling eyelids to the kiss of day, 
Swinging their censers in the element, 
With orient incense lit by the new ray 

Burned slow and inconsumably, and sent 
Their odorous sighs up to the smiling air; 
And, in succession due, did continent, 

Isle, ocean, and all things that in them wear 
The form and character of mortal mould, 
Rise as the sun their father rose, to bear 

Their portion of the toil, which he of old 
Took as his own and then imposed on them : 
But I, whom thoughts which must remain untold 

Had kept as wat<^hful as the stars that gem 
The cone of night, now they were laid asleep 
Stretched my faint limbs beneath the hoary stem 

Which an old chestnut flung athwart the steep 

Of a green Apennine : before me fled 

The night; behind me rose the day; the deep 

Was at my feet, and Heaven above my head. 

Here is another example taken from Byron's * Prophe- 
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cy of Dante. ' Byron arranges the verses in the same 
manner as the Italian poets, thus : 

Many are poets who have never penned 

Their inspiration, and perchance the best : 
They felt, and loved, and died, but would not lend 
Their thoughts to meaner beings ; they compressed 
The god within them, and rejoined the stars 
TJnlaurelled upon earth, but far more blessed 
Than those who are degraded by the jars 

Of passion, and their frailties linked to fame, 
Conquerors of high renown, but full of scars. 
Many arc poets but without the name. 
For what is poesy but to create 
From overfeeling good or ill; and aim 
At an external life beyond our fate. 

And be the new Prometheus of new men, 
Bestowing fire from heaven, and then, too late, 
Finding the pleasure given repaid with pain. 
And vultures to the heart of the bestower. 
Who, having lavished his high gift in vain, 
Lies chained to his lone rock by the sea-shore? 

The following well known passage of Dante's * Inferno/ 
with Byron's literal translation subjoined, will give the 
reader an opportunity of comparing the English deca- 
syllabic terza rima with the Italian hendecasyllabic. 

** Siede la terra, dove nata fui, 

Su la marina dove '1 Po discende 

Per aver pace co* seguaci sui. 
Amor, ch' a cor gentil rattp s' apprende, 

Prcse cestui delta bella persona, 

Che mi fu tolta, e il mode ancor m' offendc. 
Amor, ch* a null* amalo amar perdona. 

Mi prese del cestui placer si forte, 

Che, come vedi, ancor non m* abbandona. 
Amor condusse noi ad una morte : 

Caina attende chi vita ci spensc '* 
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Queste parole da lor ci fur pdrle. 
Da ch* io intesi quell* anime offense, 

Ghinai *1 viso; e tanto *1 tenni basso, 

Fin che *1 Poeta mi disse : ** Che pense? " 
Quando risposi, cominciai : ** Oh lasso! 

Quanii dolci pensier, quanto disio 

Mend costoro al doloroso passo 1 ** 
Poi mi rivolsi a loro, e parla* io, 

E cominciai : ** Francesca, 1 luoi martiri 

A lagrimar mi fanno tristo e pio. 
Ma dimmi : al tempo de* dolci sospiri, 

A che, e come concedeite Amorc 

Che conosceste i dubbiosi desiri? '* 
Ed ella a me : ** Nessun maggior dolore, 

Ghe ricordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria; e ci6 sa *1 luo dottore. 
Ma s* a conoscer la prima radice 

Del nostro amor tu hai cotanto aifetto, 

Fard come colui che piange e dice. 
Noi leggevamo un giorno per diletto 

Di Lancillolto, come amor lo slrinse : 

Soli eravamo e senza alcun sospetto. 
Per piu fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 

Quella lettura, e scolorocci U viso : 

Ma solo un punto fu quel che ci vinsc. 
Quando leggemmo il disiato rise 

Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 

Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso, 
La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante : 

Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse : 

Quel giorno piu non vi leggemmo avante. " 
Mentre clie I'uno spirto questo disse, 

L*altro piangeva, si che di pietade 

lo venni men, cosi com* io morisse; 
£ caddi, come corpo morlo cade. 

'' The land where I was born sits by the seas, 

Upon that shore to which the Po descends, 

With all his foUowe.'s, in search of peace. 
Love, which the gentle heart soon apprehends, 
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Seized him for the fair person which was ta*en 

From me, and me even yet the mode offends. 
Love, who to none beloved to love again 

Remits, seized me with wish to please, so strong, 

That, as thou seest, yet, yet it doth remain. 
Love to 'one death conducted us along, 

But Gaina waits for him our life who ended : " 

These were the accents uttered by her tongue. — 
Since I first listened to these souls offended, 

I bowed my visage, and so kept it till — 

** What think'st thou? " said the bard ; when I unbended. 
And recommenced : ** Alas! unto such ill 

How many sweet thoughts, what strong ecstasies, 

Led these their evil fortune to fulfil ! *' 
And then I turned unto their side my eyes. 

And said, ** Francesca, thy sad destinies 

Have made me sorrow till the tears arise. 
But tell me, in the season of sweet sighs, 

By what and how thy love to passion rose. 

So as his dim desires to recognise? " 
Then she to me : ** The greatest of all woes 

Is to remind us of our happy days 

In misery, and that Ihy teacher knows. 
But if to learn our passion's first root preys 

Upon thy spirit with such sympathy, 

I will do even as he who weeps and says. 
We read one day for pastime, seated nigh. 

Of Lancilot, how love enchained him too. 

We were alone, quite unsuspiciously. 
But oft our eyes met, and our cheeks in hue 

All o*er discoloured by that reading were ; 

But one point only wholly us o'erthrew; 
When we read the long-sighed-for smile of her, 

To be thus kissed by such devoted lover, 

He who from me can be divided ne'er 
Kissed my mouth, trembling in the act all over : 

Accursed was the book and he who wrote ! 

That day no further leaf we did uncover. " 
While thus one spirit told us of their lot. 

The other wept, so that with pity's thralls 
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I swooned, as if by death I had been smole, 
And fell down even as a dead body falls. 

The principal stanzas in the heroic measure are the 
following. 

The stanza of four verses with alternate rhymes, the 
first verse rhyming with the third and the second wilh 
the fourth. For the sake of brevity the arrangement of 
the lines may be marked thus, with figures : 

1 — 3 

2 — 4 

The curfew lolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Gray. 

Davenanfs ^ Gondibert ' and Dryden's * Annus Mira • 
bills,' poems of considerable length, are written in this 
stanza ; and others besides Gray have used it in elegiac 
poetry. 

The five-line stanza, rhymed thus : 

1—2 — 5 
3 — 4 

Chaucer has used it in *The Cuckoo and the Nightin- 
gale,' from which the following is extracted. 

There sate I downe among the fairc flowres, 
And saw the birdes trip out of hir bowres. 
There as they rested hem alie the night. 
They were so joyful of the dayes light, 
They began of May for to don honours. 

The six-line stanza, rhymed thus : 
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1 —3 

2 — 4 
5 — 6 

Gome, cruel death, why lingerest thou so long? 

What doth withhold thy dint from fatal stroke? 
Now prest I am, alas! thou dost me wrong, 

To let me live, more anger to provoke : 
Thy right is had when thou hast stopped my breath, 
Why shouldst thou stay to work my double death ? 



Where life is loved thou ready art to kill, 

And to abridge with sudden pangs their joy ; 

Where life is loathed thou wilt not work their will. 
But dost adjourn their death to their annoy. 

To some thou art a fierce unbidden guest. 

But those that crave thy help thou helpest least. 

Southwell. 

The seven-line stanza, rhymed thus : 

1 — 3 

2 — 4 — 5 

6 — 7 

And at the last, a path of little brede (1) 

I found, that greatly had not used be. 

For it forgrowen was with grasse and weedo, 

That well unneth (2) a wighte might it see : 

Thought I, this path some whider goth, parde ; 

And so I followed, till it me brought 

To right a pleasaunt herber well ywrought. 

Chaucer, The Flower and the Leaf. 

This stanza was used by Shakespeare as well as by 
Chaucer. Sackville used it in his ' Mirror for Magis- 
trates.' 

(!) Breadth. (2) Not easily. 
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The eight-line stanza, rhymed thus : 

1 — 3 

2—4—5—7 
6 — 8 

This Julius to the Gapitolie wente 

Upon a day, as he was wont to gon, 

And in the Gapitolie anon him hente 

This false Brutus, and his other foon, 

And stiked him with bodekins anon 

With many a wound, and thus they let him lie : 

But never gront he at no stroke but on, 

Or elles at two, but if his storie lie. 

Ghaucer, The Monkes Tale. 

The eight-line stanza, borrowed from the Italian poets 
i'Ottava rima), rhymed thus : 

1 —3 — 5 

2 — i — G 
•7 — 8 

The silver noon into that winding dell. 
With slanted gleam athwart the forest-tops, 
Tempered like golden evening , feebly fell ; 
A green and glowing light, like that which drops 
From folded lilies in which glowworms dwell. 
When earth over her face night's mantle wraps; 
Between the severed mountains lay on high 
Over the stream, a narrow rift of sky. 

Shelley. 

This stanza was used by Spenser in his ' Muiopotmos ;' 
by Daniel in his * Civil Wars of York and Lancaster ; * 
by Drayton in his * Barons' Wars,' and • England's 
Heroical Epistles ; ' by Fairfax in his translation of 
Tasso's * Gierusalemme Liberata ; ' by Shelley in * The 
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Witch of Atlas ; ' by Byron in * Don Juan ' and * Beppo. ' 
The nine-line stanza, called Spenserian, because it 
was invented by Spenser, who composed his great poenn, 
* The Fairy Queen,* in stanzas of this form. It is a mo- 
dification of the Italian ottava rima wilh the addition 
of a ninth verse which is an alexandrine and has a ma- 
jestic effect in closing the stanza. It is rhymed thus : 

1 - 3 

2 _ 4 — 5 — 7 
6 — 8 — 9 

By this the northerne wagoner had set 
His sevenfold teme behind the stedfast starre 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet, 
But firme is fixt, and sendeth light from farre 
To al that in the wide deepe wandring arre ; 
And chearefull Chaunticlere with his note shrill 
Had warned once, that Phcebus* fiery carre 
In hast was climbing up the easterne hill, 
Full envious that night so long his roome did fill. 

Spenser. 

This stanza was used by Thomson in his ' Castle of 
Indolence; ' by Byron in ' Childe Harold ;' by Shelley in 
his * Revolt of Islam ;' by Keats in his * Eve of S' Agnes, ' 
and by others. 

The four-line slanza composed of alexandrines, rhymed 
thus : 

1—2 
3 — 4 

The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink ; 
I heard a voice, it said : " Drink, pretty creature, drink, 
And looking o'er the hedge, before me I espied 
A snow-white mountain lamb wilh a maiden at its side. 

Wordsworth. 
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The four-line slanza of iambics of seven feet, rhymed 
thus : 

1—2 
3 — 4 

i thought to pass away before and yet alive I am ; 
And in the fields all round I hear the bleating of the Iamb. 
How sadly, I remember, rose the morning of the year ! 
To die before the snowdrop came, and now the violet 's here. 

Tennyson. 

The four-line stanza of iambic verses of four feet, 
rhymed thus : 

1-3 

2 — i 

The sun-beams streak the azure skies, 
And line with light the mountain's brow ; 
With hounds and horns the hunters rise. 
And chase the roebuck through the snow. 

Rogers. 

The four-line stanza of iambic verses of four feet, rhy- 
111 ed thus : 

1—2 

3 — 4 

Come live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and vaUeys, dale and field, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 

There will we sit upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks. 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

Marlowe. 
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The four-line stanza of iambic verses, rhyming thus : 

1 — 4 

2 — 3 

Now rings the woodland loud and long, 

The distance takes a lovelier hue, 

And drowned in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 

Now dance the lights on lawn and lea. 
The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier every milky sail 

On winding stream or distant sea. 

Tennyson. 

The four-line stanza of iambic verses of four feet, of 
which only the second and fourth rhyme together. 

Away then hied the heir of Linne 

0*er hill and holt, and moor and fen, 
Until he came to lonesome lodge 

That stood so low in a lonesome glen. 

He looked up, he looked down. 

In hope some comfort for to win ; 
But bare and loathly were the walls : 

" IVs sorry cheer, " quoth the heir of Linne. 

Anonymous. 

The six-line stanza of iambic verses of four feet rhym- 
ing thus : 

1 — 3 

2 — 4 
5 — 6 

A king sat on the rocky brow 

Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men in nations ; — aU were his ! 
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He counted them at break of day — 
And, when the sun set where were they ? 

And where are they ? and where art thou, 

My country ? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more ! 
And roust thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 

Byron. 

The four-line iambic stanza of four and three feet al- 
ternately, rhyming thus : 

1—3 
2 — 4 

** Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 

This dark and stormy water? " 
" Oh, Pm the chief of Olva's isle. 

And this Lord Ullin's daughter. 



And fast before her father*s men 

Three days we've fled together, 
For should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather. " 

Sometimes the middle of a verse, in this measure, is 
made to rhyme with the end, as in the following stanzas, 
where the first line has no corresponding rhyme. 

But still as wilder blew the wind. 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode arm^d men, 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 



'Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore, 
Return or aid preventing : 

6 
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The waters wild went o*er his child, 
And he was left lamenting. 

Campbell. 

The six-line stanza of iambic verses; the first and 
second, fourth and fifth of four feet, and the third and 
sixth of three feet, rhyming thus : 

1 —2 
4 — 5 
3—6 

The greenhouse is my summer seat ; 
My shrubs displaced from that retreat 

Enjoyed the open air ; 
Two goldfmches, whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutual solace long, 
Lived happy prisoners there. 

They sang as blithe as finches sing 
That flutter loose on golden wing, 

And frolic where they list ; 
Strangers to liberty, 'tis true. 
But that delight they never knew, 

And therefore never missed. 

COWPER. 

The four-line iambic of three feet, rhyming thus : 

1-3 

2 — 4 

One silent night of late, 

When every creature rested^ 
Game one unto my gate. 

And, knocking, me molested. 

Herrick. 

The five-line stanza of iambic verses of three feet, 
rhyming thus : 
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1—2 — 4 

3 — 5 

Apollo and the Nine 
Forbid no man Iheir shrine, 

That Cometh with hands pure ; 
Else they be so divine, 

They will not him endure. 

Drayton. 

The four-line stanza of three feet, iambuses and ana- 
pfiests mixed, only the second and fourth lines rhyming. 

The twilight is sad and cloudy, 

The wind blows wild and free, 
And like the wings of sea>birds 

Flash the white caps of the sea. 

Longfellow. 

The four-line stanza of trochaic verses of four feet, 
alternating with verses of three feet and a half, rhyming 
thus : 

1-3 
2 — 4 

Burn, evening hearth, and waken 

Pleasant visions as of old ! 
Though the house by winds be shaken, 

Safe I keep this room of gold. 

Ah, no longer wizard Fancy 

Builds her castles in the air ; 
Luring me by necromancy 

Up the never-ending stair. 

Longfellow. 

The four-line stanza of trochaic verses of three feet 
and a half, rhyming like the preceding stanza. 
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When Ihe British warrior queen, 

Bleeding from the Roman rod!>, 
Sought, with an indignant mien, 

Counsel of her country*s gods, 

Sage beneath a spreading oak 

Sat the Druid, hoary chief. 
Every burning word he spoke 

Full of rage and full of grief. 

COWPER. 

The six-line stanza of trochaic verses of three feet and 
a half, rhyming thus : 

i— 2 
4 — 5 
3 — 6 

See the fire is sinking low. 
Dusky red the embers glow, 

While above them still I cower, — 
While a moment more I linger, 
Though the clock, with lifted fmgor, 

Points beyond the midnight hour. 



And the night-wind rising, hark ! 
How above there in the dark, 

In the midnight and the snow. 
Ever wilder, fiercer, grander. 
Like the trumpets of Iskander, 

AU the noisy chimneys blow ! 

Longfellow. 

The four-line stanza of anapaestic verses of four feel, 
rhyming thus : 

1—3 
2 — 4 
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There's a bower of roses by Bendemeer's stream, 
And the nightingale sings round it all the day long; 
In the time of my childhood 'twas like a sweet dream 
To sit in the roses and hear the bird's song. 

Moore. 

The eight-line anapaestic stanza, rhyming thus : 

1—3 
9_4 



6—8 

'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more : 
I mourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you, 
For morn is approaching your charms to restore, 
Perfumed with fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew : 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 
Kind nature the embryo blossom will save ; 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ? 
Oh, when shall it dawn on the night of the grave? 

Beattie. 

Shelley has written his poem of*The Cloud' in irregular 
stanzas of verses of four feet composed of anapaests mixed 
with iambuses, alternating with verses of three feet of 
the same metre. The verses of four feet are divided 
into two hemistichs that rhyme with each other. The 
shorter verses rhyme two by two, the second with the 
fourth, the sixth with the e'ghth, and so on. In the 
following stanza of twelve lines the first two short verses 
are of two feet only. 

J bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 

6. 



(r 
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From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their molher*s breast/ 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And l|pgh as I pass in thunder. 

The four-line anapaestic stanza of three feet, rhynain 
thus : 

1-3 
2 — 4 

No longer I follow a sound ; 

No longer a dream I pursue ; 
Oh happiness ! not to be found, 

Unattainable treasure, adie'j ! 

I have sought thee in splendour and dress, 
In the regions of pleasure and taste ; 

I have sought thee, and seeined to possess. 
But have proved thee a vision at last. 

COWPER. 

The eight-line anapaestic stanza of three feet, rhyming 
thus : 

i— 3 

2 — 4 
5-7 
6 — 8 

I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute, 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
solitude ! where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy face ? 
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Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

GOWPER. 

The eight-line anapaestic stanza of two feet, rhyming 
thus : 

1 — 3 

2 — 4 

5 — 7 

6 — 8 

Fve been, oh, sweet daughter, 

To fountain and sea, 
To seek in their water 

Some bright gem for thee. 
Where diamonds were sleeping, 

Their spaikle I sought, 
Where crystal was weepings 

Its tears I have caught. 

Moore. 

The eight-line stanza of anapaestic verses of two feet, 
the even verses only rhyming, two by two. 

'Tis the last rose of summer 

Left blooming alone; 
All her lovely companions 

Are faded and gone ; 
No flower of her kindred. 

No rose-bud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes, 

Or give sigh for sigh. 

Moore. 

Dactylic verses in stanzas are rare. The examples 
which follow are taken from Hood's poem * The Bridge 
of Sighs,' they are four-line stanzas, the first and third 
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line composed of two feet, and the second and fourth of 
one foot with an additional syllable, rhyming thus : 

1—3 

2 — 4 

One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death ! 

Take her up tenderlv, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair ! 

The stanzas in this poem are, however, not regular. 
The following is a six-line stanza of pure dactylics of two 
feet, rhyming thus : 

1 —2 

4 —5 

3 — 6 

Touch her not scornfullv: 
Think of her mournfuUv, 
Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 

We find in the same poem, a stanza of seven lines, all 
dactylics of two feet except the third and seventh which 
are composed of one dactyl and an additional accented 
syllable^ rhyming thus : 

i —2 

4 - 5 — 6 

3 — 7 
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Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed : 
Love, by harsh evidence 
Thrown from its eminence ; 
Even God's providence 
Seeming estranged. 

The following, from Moore, is a stanza of eight lines. 
The first and third lines are of two feet and do not rhyme. 
The second and fourth are of one foot followed by an ac- 
cented syllable and rhyme together. The fifth, sixth and 
seventh are each composed of a dactyl and a trochee, and 
rhyme together. The eighth is of the same measqre 
as the second and fourth and rhymes with them. 

** Who comes so graccful'y 

Gliding along, 
While the blue rivukt 

Sleeps to her song ; 
Song, richly vying 
With the faint sighing 
Which swans, in dying. 

Sweetly prolong ? " 



So sung the shepherd-boy 
By the stream's side. 

Watching that fairy-boat 
Down the flood glide, 

Like a bird winging. 

Through the waves bringing 

That syren, singing 
To the hushed tide. 



t< 



Stay", said the shepherd-b jy, 
** Fairy-boat, stay, 
Linger, sweet minstrelsy. 
Linger a day. " 
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But vain his pleading, 
Past him, unheeding, 
Song and boat speeding 
Glided away. 

So to our youthful eyes 

Joy and hope shone ; 
So while we gazed on them, 

Fast they flew on : — 
Like flowers, declining 
Ev'n in the twining, 
One moment shining, 

And, the next, gone ! 

Here is a twelve-line stanza of which all the verses are 
regular dactylics of two feet, except the third, sixth , ninth 
and twelfth, which are composed of three daclyls followed 
by an accented syllable, rhyming thus : 

1— 2 — 4 — 5 or thus : 1—2 
3—6 4—5 

7— 8 3— 6 

10— H 7—8 

9-12 10 — 11 

9-12 

THE SKYLARK 

Bird of the wilderness. 

Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea ! 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place, 
to abide in the desert with thee ' 

Wild is thy lay and loud. 

Far in the downy cloud. 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth, 
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Where on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

0*er fell and fountain sheen, 

0*er moor and mountain green, 
0*er the red streamer that heralds Ihe day. 

Over the cloudlet dim. 

Over the rainbow's rim. 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away , 

Then, when the gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ; 

EmMem of happiness. 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 
to abide in the desert with thee 1 

Hogg. 

The last line of the first stanza is irregular : the first 
dactyl is preceded by an unaccented syllable. 



XI 



THE SONNET 



We corne now to a small poem in the heroic measure^ 
which is liltle more than a stanza, the sonnet. Johnson's 
opinion, that it is not very suitable to the English lan- 
guage, has not been ratified by posterity ; nor has his ill- 
natured remark on Hilton's sonnets, that ^* of the best of 
them it can only be said that they are not bad. " Almost 
ail the most eminent English poets have more or less 
cultivated the sonnet since it was first introduced into 
the language by Surrey and Wyatt, and it has of late 
years become a general favourite. Leigh Hunt and S. 
Adams Lee published in 1867 a history of the sonnet, 
followed by a numerous collection of specimens of the 
poem taken from English and American poets. The 
student might consult this work with profit and 
pleasure (4). 

If Surrey imitated the Italian sonnet as written by 
Petrarch, he imitated it in nothing but the number of 
the lines, fourteen, and in that respect, as in some others, 
Catullus's little poem on Sirmio is equally entitled to be 
called a sonnet. 

(1) The Book of the Sonnet, edited by Leigh Hunt and S. Adams 
Lee. 2 vols. London, Samson Low, son and Marston, 1867. 
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l^aeninsularum, Sirmio, insularumque 
'Ocelle, quascumque in liquentibus stagnis 
Marique vasto fert uterque Neptunus, 
Quam te libenter quamque laetus inviso, 
Vix mi ipse credens Thypiam atque Bithynos 
Liquisse campos, et videre te in tuto! 
quid solutis est beatius curis, 
Gum mens onus reponit, ac peregrine 
Labore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto? 
Hoc est quod unum est pro laboribus tantis. 
Salve, venusta Sirmio, atque hero gaude ; 
Gaudete vosque o Lydiae lacus undae ; 
Ridete quicquid est domi cachinnorum. 

Sirmio, of all peninsulas to me 
The gem, and of all isles, wherever they lie 
On lakes and seas in either Neptune's eye, 
What joy is mine to look again on thee. 

Scarce deeming that in blest reality, 
Returned from Thynia and Bithynia, I 
View thee safely at last, and can defy 
All troubles, with unburthened mind and free! 

To be at home in pure heartfelt delight, 
To lie in the soft bed wished-for so long : 
To the travel-sore there *s nothing half so sweet. 

Hail, lovely Sirmio ! thy glad master greet ; 
Rejoice, thou lake of Lydian waters bright; 
Laugh loud, all raptures that to home belong ! 

The classical |Italian sonnet of Petrarch is composed 
of two quatrains forming an octave having only two 
rhymes, followed by two tercets forming a sestette 
having two, or three rhymes. 

The octave is rhymed thus : 

1_4 — 5_8 
2—3^6—7 
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with very few exceptions, when the rhymes are crossed, 

thus : 

1 _3_5_7 

2_4_6— 8 

The sestette is rhymed thus : 

9 _ 11 _ 13 or thus : 9 — 12 or thus : 9 — 13 
10 _ 12 — 14 10 — 13 10 — 12 

11 — 14 11-14 

Boileau in his * Art Poetique ' says : 

On dit. . . qu*uQ jour ce dieu bizarre, 
Voulant pousser k bout tous les rimeurs fran^ois, 
Inventa du sonnet les rigoureuses lois, 
Voulut qu'en deux quatrains de mesure pareille 
La rime avec deux sons frapplit huit fois Toreille; 
£t qu*ensuite six vers artistement ranges 
Fussent en deux tercets par le sens parlag6s. 

These ** rigoureuses lois" leave the poet entire liberty 
as to the interweaving of his rhymes. The form of the 
sonnet most frequently adopted by French poets is, how- 
ever, the following, which French prosodists declare to 
be the regular, legitimate sonnet (1). 

for the octave, 1 — 4 — 5 — 8 

2_-.3._6.-7, 

for the sestette, 9 — 10 

11—13 
12 — 14, 

as in the following sonnet. 

Beaux et grands b&timents d'^ternelle structure, 
Superbes de mati^re, et d*ouvrages divers, 

(1) Le livre des Sonnets. Paris, Lemerre, 1875. 
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Oil le plus digne Roi qui soit en Tunivers 
Aux miracles de Tart fait c^der la nature. 

Beau pare, et beaux jardins, qui dans votre cldture- 
Avez toujours des fleurs, et des ombrages verts, 
Mon sans quelque d^mon qui defend aux hivers 
D'en effacer jamais Tagr^able peinture : 

Lieux qui donnez aux coeurs taut d*aimables d^sirs, 
Bois, fontaines, canaux, si parmi vos plaisirs 
Mon humeur est chagrine, et mon visage triste, 

Ge n*est point qu'en effet vous n*ayez des appas; 
Mais quoi que vous ayez, vous n*avez point Galiste, 
Et moi je ne vols rien quand je ne la vois pas. 

Francois de Malherbe. 

English poets have hardly ever used this form- 
Wordsworth has adopted it in very rare instances, one of 
which is the following. 

Oxford, may 30, 1820. 

Ye sacred nurseries of blooming youth ! 

In whose collegiate shelter England's flowers 

Expand, enjoying through their vernal hours 

The air of liberty, the light of truth ; 

Much have ye suffered from time's gnawing tooth : 

Yet, ye spires of Oxford! domes and towers! 

Gardens and groves ! your presence overpowers 

The soberness of reason; till, in sooth, 

Transformed, and rushing on a bold exchange, 

I slight my own beloved Gam, to range 

Where silver Isis leads my stripling feet ; 

Pace the long avenue, or glide adown 

The stream-like windings of that glorious street. 

An eager novice robed in fTutlering gown ! 

Wyatt, whose * Songes and Sonnettes ' were published 
with Surrey's poems by Tottel in his editions of 1557 and 
1565, imitated the Italian sonnet more closely than 
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Surrey. Here is one of Wyatt, a translation from 
Petrarch, which the reader may compare with the ori- 
ginal. 

If amourous faylh, or if an hart unfained 
A swete languor, a great lovely desire . 
If honest will, kindled in gentle fire : 
If long errour in a blinde mase chained, 

If in my visage ech thought distayned, 
Or if my sparkelyng voyce, lower, or hier. 
Which fear and shame so wofully doth tyre : 
If pale colour, which love alas hath stayned : 

If to have another then my self more dere. 
If wailyng orsighyng continually. 
With sorofuU anger fedyng busily, 

If burnyng a farre of, and fresyng nere, 
Are cause that by love my selfe I stroy : 
Yours is the fault, and mine the great annoy. 

The sestette is irregular in this sonnet. In the legiti- 
mate Italian sonnet the two last lines do not rhyme 
together. 

S*una fcde amorosa, un cor non fiiUo, 

Un languir dolce, un desiar cortese ; 

S*onesle voglie in gentil foco accese ; 

S*un lungo error* in cicco laberinto ; 
Se nella fronte ogni pensier dipinto, 

Od ia voci interrotte appena intese. 

Or da paura, or da vcrgogna offese ; 

S'un pallor di viola, e d'amor tinto ; 
S*aver altrui piii caro, che se stesso ; 

Se lagrimar, e sospirar mai sempre; 

Pascendosi di duol, d*ira, e d'affanno; 
S*arder da lunge, ed agghiacciar da presso ; 

Son le cagion ch* amando i' mi distempre, 

Vostro, Donna, *1 peccato, e mio fia '1 danno. 

Petrarca. 

The first in the order of Surrey's sonnets has only two 
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rhymes in all. In the first twelve lines the rhymes are 
crossed and a couplet closes the poem, thus : 

1 _ 3 _ 5 _ 7 _ 9 — « — 13 — 14 

2 — 4 — 6 — 8 — 10 — 12 

The soote season, thai bud and bloom forth brings, 
With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale, 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings; 
The turtle to her make hath told her talc ; 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs. 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale; 
The buck in brake his winter coat he flings; 
The fishes flete with new repaired scale ; 
The adder all her slough away she slings; 
The swift swallow pursueth the flics smale; 
The busy bee her honey now she mings; 
Winter is worn that was the flowers' bale. 
And thus 1 see among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs ! 

Another of his sonnets rhymes thus : 

1_3_5_7_ 9—11 
2 — 4 — G — 8 — 10— 12 
13 — 14 

Brittle beauty, that nature made so frail. 
Whereof the gift is small, and short the season ; 
Flowering to-day, to-morrow apt to fail ; 
Tickle treasure, abhorred of reason : 
Dangerous to deal with, vain, of none avail ; 
Costly in keeping, past not worth two peason (1); 
Slipper in sliding, as is an eel's tail ; 
Hard to attain, once gotten, not geason (2) : 
Jewel of jeopardy, that peril doth assail; 
False and untrue, enticed oft to treason; 
Enemy to youth, that most may 1 bewail; 
Ah! bitter sweet, infecting as the poison, 

(1) Two peasp. (2) Rare, or uncommon. 
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Thou farest as fruit that with the frost is taken ; 
To-day ready ripe, to-morrow allto-^haken. 

The rest of his sonnets are rhymed thus : 

1 — 3 
2— 4 

5— 7 

6— 8 
9—11 

10—12 
13—14 

OF SARDANAPALUS'S DISHONORABLE LIFE 
AND MISERABLE DEATH 

The Assyrian King, in peace with foul desire 

And filthy lusts that stained his regal heart; 

In war, that should set princely hearts on fire, 

Did yield, vanquisht for want of martial art. 

The dint of swords from kisses seemed strange; 

^nd harder than his lady's side, his targe : 

From glutton feasts to soldier's fare, a change; 

His helmet, far above a garland's charge : 

Who scarce the name of manhood did retain, 

Drenched in sloth and womanish delight : 

Feeble of spirit, impatient of pain. 

When he had lost his honour, and his right 

(Proud time of wealth, in storms appalled with dread), 

Murdered himself, to show some manful deed (i). 

(1) A bitter covert satire on Henry the Eighth... By*' murdered him- 
-self to show some manful deed. *' Surrey means to intimate, that 
the only thing which was left for Henry to do in order to show 
himself not inferior to Sardanapalus, was to be bold enough to com- 
mit suicide ; but, as Henry failed to do this, he is here delivered 
up to the disgust of posterity, as u thoroughly unmanly scoundrel. 

The boldness of the sonnet is wonderful, if we consider the times 
and the two men. Is it not probable that it was the real death- 
warrant of Surrey? Henry picked an ill-founded quarrel with him 
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Sir Philip Sidney frames his sonnets after the manner 
of Petrarch, terminating the sestette^ however, with a 
couplet; or he crosses his rhymes thus : 

1_ 3_5_7 

2_ 4_6— 8 

9 — H 
40—12 
13 ~ 14 

or in three quatrains with cross rhymes and a couplet, 
in all seven rhymes, like most of Surrey's. 

ON HIS HAVING OBTAINED A PRIZE AT A TOURNAMENT 

Having this day my horse, my hand, my lance 

Guided so well, that I obtained the prize, 

Both by the judgment of the English eyes 

And of some sent from that sweet enemy, France ; 

Horsemen my skill in horsemanship advance ; 

Townfolks my strength ; a daintier judge applies 

His praise to sleight, which from good use doth rise ; 

Some lucky wits impute it but to chance; 

Others because, of both sides, I do take 

My blood from those who did excel in this, 

Think nature me a man of arms did make. 

How far they shoot awry ! The true cause is, 

Stella looked on ; and from her heavenly face 

Sent forth the beams which made so fair my race. 

Sir Ph. Sidney. 

Gome Sleep, Sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, 

on an assumption in his coat of arms ; but what was that assump- 
tion, had it even been illegal, compared with this terrible invective? 
One imagines Henry, with wrath-white lips, putting the copy of it 
into his pocket, and saying internally, ** Vl\ murder you, at all 
events." — and he did, 

Leigh Hunt. 
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The poor man*s wealth, the prisoner's release, 

The indifferent judge between the high and low. 

With shield of proof shield me from out the prease (1) 

Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth throw; 

make in me those civil wars to cease : 

i will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 

A chamber deaf to noise and blind to light, 

A rosy garland, and a weary head; 

And if these things, as being thine by right, 

Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me 

Livelier than elsewhere Stella's image see. 

Sir Ph. Sidney. 

Sir Walter Raleigh composes his sonnet of three cross- 
rhymed quatrains and a couplet. 

ON SPENSER'S ' FAERY QUEEN.' 

Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay, 

Within that temple where the vestal flame 

Was wont to burn; and passing by that way, 

To see that buried dust of living fame 

Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue kept, 

All suddenly I saw the Faery Queen : 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarke wept. 

And from thenceforth those graces were not seen 

(For they this Queen attended) ; in whose stead 

Oblivion laid him down on Laura's hearse. 

Hereat the hardest stones were seen to bleed. 

And groans of buried ghosts the heavens did perse ; 

Where Homer's spright did tremble all for grief. 

And curst the access of that celestial thief. 

Sir W. Raleigh. 

Spenser has a form peculiarly his own, which is as 
follows : 

(1) Press, Ihrong. 
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1—3 
2—4—5— 7 

6 — 8 — 9—11 
10 — 12 
13 — 14 

The reader will observe that the first nine lines are 
rhymed like a stanza of his ^ Fairy Queen.' 

Lyke as a ship that through the ocean wyde, 
By conduct of some star, doth make her way ; 
Whenas a storm hath dimd her trusty guyde, 
Out of her course doth wander far astray ! 
So I, whose star, that wont with her bright ray 
Me to direct, with cloudes is overcast, 
Doe wander now, in darkness and dismay, 
Through hidden perils round about me plast; 
Yet hope I well that, when this storme is past, 
My Helice, the lodestar of my lyfe. 
Will shine again, and looke on me at lasf. 
With lovely light to cleare my cloudy grief. 
Till then I wander carefull, comfortless, 
In secret sorrow, and sad pensivenesse. 

Spenser has two sonnets composed of three cross- 
rhymed quatrains and a couplet, which is the form adop- 
ted by Shakespeare for all his sonnets. Here are two of 
Shakespeare's. 

From you have I been absent in the spring. 

When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim. 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing, 

That heavy Saturn laughed and leaped with him. 

Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 

Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 

Gould make me any summer's story tell, 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew : 

Nor did I wonder at the lily's white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 

7. 
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They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 

Drawn after you, — you pattern of all those. 
Yet seemed it winter still, and, you away. 
As with your shadow I with these did play. 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell : 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be fbrgot, 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
0, if, I say, you look upon this verse 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay. 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse ; 
But let your love even with my life decay; 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan. 

And mock you with me after I am gone. 

Drummond, in his sonnets, generally takes Petrarch 
for his model, except in the two last lines^ which are 
almost always a couplet. 

I know that all beneath the moon decays. 
And what by mortals in this world is brought. 
In Time's great periods shall return to nought ; 
That fuirest states have fatal nights and days; 
1 know how all the Muse's heavenly lays. 
With toil of spright which are so dearly bought, 
As idle sounds, of few or none are sought. 
And that nought lighter is than airy praise ; 
I know frail beauty's like the purple flower. 
To which one morn oft birth and death affords; 
That love a jarring is of minds* accords, 
Where sense and will invassal reason's power : 
Know what I list, this all can not me move. 
But that, me! I both must write and love. 

DRUHHOND of HAWTHORNDIR. 
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All Milton's sonnets are Petrarchian in the arrange- 
ment of the rhymes. Here are two specimens. 

WHEN THE ASSAULT WAS INTENDED TO THE CITY 

Captain or Colonel, or Knight in arms. 

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seise, 

If deed of honour did thee ever please. 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 

He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these, 
And he can spread thy name o*er lands and seas. 
Whatever clime the sun*s hright circle warms. 

Lift not thy spear against the Muses* bower : 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 

Went to the ground : and the repeated air 
Of sacl EIectra*s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 

TO THE LORD GENERAL FAIRFAX 

Fairfax, whose name in arms through Europe rings. 
Filling each mouth with envy or with praise. 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze 
And rumors loud, that daunt remotest kings, 

Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 

Victory home, though new rebellions raise 
Their hydra heads, and the false North displays 

Her broken league to imp their serpent wings. 
yet a nobler task awaits thy hand, 
(For what can war, but endless war still breed?) 
Till truth and right from violence be freed. 

And public faith cleared from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud. In vain doth valor bleed. 
While avarice and rapin share the land. 

Of sonnet-writers of more recent and contemporary 
periods, some have adopted the legitimate Italian form, 
from which they have, however deviated occasionally; 
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others have followed their own caprice. The majority of 
Wordsworth's sonnets are legitimate ; the same may be 
said of Keats*s. The few written by Shelley are irregu- 
lar. Longfellow's, with one or two exceptions, at most, 
are strictly Petrarchian. Here are specimens selected 
from the principal writers of sonnets since Milton. 

ON THE DEATH OF GRAY'S FRIEND, WEST 

In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire ; 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attife : 
These ears, alas! for other notes repine; 
A different object do these eyes require ; 
Aly lonely anguish melts no heart but mine ; 
And in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 
Yet lAorning smiles the busy race to cheer. 
And new-born pleasure brings to happier men ; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 
To warm their little loves the birds complain ; 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear; 
And weep the more because I weep in vain. 

Thomas Gray. 

WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF DUGDALE*S * MONASTICON ' 

Deem not devoid of elegance the sage, 

By Faiic/s genuine feelings unbcguilcd, 

Of painful pedantry the poring child. 

Who turns of these proud domes the historic page, 

Now sunk by Time and Henry's fiercer rage. 

Think'st Ihou the warbling Muses never smiled ♦ 
On his lone hours? Ingenuous views engage 
His thoughts on themes, unclassic falsely slyled, 

intent. While cloistered Piety displays 

Her mouldering roll, the piercing eye explores 
New manners, and the pomp of elder days, 

Whence culls the pensive bard his pictured stores. 
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Nor rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn wilh flowers. 

Thomas Warton. 



TO THE RIVER OTTER 

Dear native brook! wild streamlet of the West! 
How many various-fated years have passed, 
What happy, and what mournful hours, since last 
I skimmed the smooth thin stone along thy breast, 

Numbering its light leaps! yet so deep impressed 

Sink the sweet scenes of childhood, that mine eyes 

I never shut amid the sunny ray. 

But straight with all their tints thy waters rise. 

Thy crossing-plank, thy marge with willows gray. 
And bedded sand, that, veined with various dyes, 
Gleamed through thy brigiit transparence ! On my way, 

Visions of ciiildhood! oft have ye beguiled 

Lone manhood's cares, yet waking fondest sighs : 
Ah! that once more I were a careless child! 

S. T. Coleridge. 

THE SHIP SETTING OUT 

Stately yon vessel sails adown the tide. 
To some far distant land adventurous bound ; 
The sailors* busy cries from side to side 
Pealing among the echoing rocks resound ; 
A patient, thoughtless, much-enduring band. 
Joyful they enter on their ocean way. 
With shouts exulting leave their native land. 
And know no care beyond the present day. 
But is there no poor mourner left behind 
Who sorrows for a child or husband there? 
Who at the howling of the midnight wind 
Will wake, and tremble in her boding prayer? 
So may her voice be heard, and Heaven be kind ! 
Go, gallant ship, and be thy fortune fair! 

SOUTHEY. 
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ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN'S HOMER 

Much have I travelled in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 

Round many western islands have I been, 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold ; 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortes when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

Keats. 

Keen fitful gusls are whispering here and there 
Among the bushes, half leafless and dry; 
The stars look very cold about the sky, 
And I have many miles on foot to fare; 

Yet feel I little of the cool bleak air. 

Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily. 

Or of those silver lamps that burn on high. 

Or of the distance from home's pleasant lair : 

For I am brimfuU of the friendliness 
That in a little cottage I have found ; 
Of fair-haired Milton's eloquent distress. 
And all his love for gentle Lycid' drowned; 
Of lovely Laura in her light green dress. 
And faithful Petrarch gloriously crowned. 

Keats. 

OZYMANDIAS 

I met a traveller from an antique land 
Who said : ** Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown. 
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And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things. 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed 
And on the pedestal these words appear : 
* My name is Ozymandias, king of kings : 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair ! * 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare. 
The lone and level sands stretch far away." 

Shelley. 

Scorn not the sonnet ; critic, you have frowned. 
Mindless of its just honours; with this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch's wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
With it Gamoens soothed an exile's grief; 
The sonnet glittered, a gay myrtle leaf, 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow : a glowworm lamp. 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-Land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet; whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains — alas, too few ! 

Wordsworth. 

Though the bold wings of Poesy affect 

The clouds, and wheel around the mountain tops 

Rejoicing, from her lortiest height she drops 

Well pleased to skim the plain with wild flowers decked. 

Or muse in solemn grove whose shades protect 

The lingering dew — there steals along, or stops 
Watching the least small bird that round her hops. 
Or creeping worm, with sensitive respect. 

Her functions are they therefore less divine. 

Her thoughts less deep, or void of grave intent 
Her simplest fancies? Should that fear be thine, 

Aspiring votary, ere thy hand present 
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One offering, kneel before her modest shrine. 
With brow in penitential sorrow bent ! 

Wordsworth. 

IN THE CHURCHYARD AT TARRYTOWN 

Here lies the gentle humourist (1), who died 
In the bright Indian summer of his fame! 
A simple stone, with but a date and name, 
Marks his secluded resting-place beside 

The river that he loved and glorified. 

Here in the autumn of his days he came, 
But the dry leaves of life were all afflame 
With tints that brightened and were multiplied. 

How sweet a life was his; how sweet a death ! 
Living, to wing with mirth the weary hours. 
Or with romantic tales the heart to cheer ; 

Dying, to leave a memory like the brealh 

Of summers full of sunshine and of showers, 
A grief and gladness in the atmosphere. 

Longfellow 

(1) Washington Irving. 



XII 



BLANK VERSE 



The earl of Surrey, who, with his friend Wyatt, in- 
troduced the sonnet into England, is said to have been 
the first English poet that wrote verse without rhyme, 
commonly called blank verse. This assertion is not, 
however, in accordance with fact : much blank verse 
had been written in English before Surrey. 

Very early in the thirteenth century, the* Ormulum,* a 
paraphrase of the Gospel histories, by one Orm, or Or- 
min, was written in iambic blank verses of seven feet. 
The following passage is taken from that work. 

Thurrh (1) thatt the Laferrd (2) seggde (3) thuss tiU (4) Nicodem withth 

worde : 
Swa (5) lufede (6) the Laferrd Godd the wereUd (7) thatt he senndc 
His aghenn (8) sune (0) Allmahtig(IO) Godd to wurrthen (11) mann 

onn erthc 
To lesenn (12) maankina thurrh his death ut (13) off the defless (14) 

walde (15), 
Thatt whase (16) trowwenn (17) shall onn himm well mughe (18) 

wurrlhena borrghenn (19) ; 

(1) through. — (2) Lord. —(3) said. — (4) to.- (5) so. — (6) loved. 

— (7) world. — (8) own. — (9) son. — (lO)almighty. — (11) become. 

— (12) release. — (13) out. — (14) devil's. — (15) power. — (16) 
whosoever. — (17) believe. — (18) may. — (19) saved. 
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Thaerthurrh he dide (1) Nicodem to sen (2) and unnderrstanndenn 
hatt he wass Godd himni sellf, off Godd, and Godes9 sune annken- 

nedd (3), 
And wurrlhenn mann o moder hallf (4) thurrh sothfasst (5) herr- 

summnesse (6), 
Thurrh thatt his Faderr haflfde (7) himm sennd and gifenn himm to 

manne, 
To tholenn (8) death o rode Ire (9) forr all mannkinne nede (10). 

Besides this, alliterative verse without rhyme was 
used, after the manner of the Anglo-Saxon poets. The 
Anglo-Saxon poets appear to have composed their verses 
two by two, in distichs. The verses were short, without 
rhyme; the harmony depended on accent and allitera- 
tion. There were generally in each distich three or two 
accented syllables beginning wjlh the same consonant or 
any vowels : two or one of these alliterative syllables oc- 
curred in the first line of the distich, and one in the second 
line, almost always its first accented syllable, or sometimes 
two. The total number of accented syllables was usually 
two in each line : the number of unaccented syllables 
was not fixed. The following passage is an example of 
Anglo-Saxon alliterative verse. 

Crist was acennyd Christ was born 

Cyninga wuldor of kings the glory 

On midne winter : in mid-winter : 

Maere theoden ! illustrious king ! 

^ce, a^/mihtig ! Eternal, almighty! 

On thy eahieoiham daeg; on the eighth day; 

haslend gehaien, He was called the saviour, 

Heoion rices weard. ruler of heaven's kingdom. 

(l)made. — (2) see. — (3) acknowledged. — (4) o moder hallf, on 
the mother's side. — (5) faithful. — (6) obedience. — (7) had. — 
(8) suffer. — (9) o rode tre, on the cross. — (10) forr all mannkinne 
nede, for all mankind's need. 
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In the first and in the fourth distich there are three, 
in the second two accented syllables beginning with the 
same consonant. In the third there are three accented 
syllables beginning with different vowels : the alliteration 
consists in the absence of consonants. 

In some recent editions of Anglo-Saxon poems the 
connected lines have been printed as one verse, thus : 

Crist was acceimyd cyninga wuldor 
On midne winter : insre theoden 1 
Ece aelmihtig! on thy eahteothan dieg; 
Heelend gehaten, Heofon rices weard. 

Here is another specimen of Anglo-Saxon alliterative 
verse, arranged in the same manner. 

Us is riht micel tlidst we rodera weard, 
Wereda wuldorcining, wordum herigen, 
Modum lufien. He is maegna sped, 
Heafod ealra heahgesceafta, 
Frea selmihtig. Noes him fruma aefrc, 
Or geworden, ne nu ende cymlh 
Ecean drihtnes, ac he bith a rice 
Ofer heofonstolas. Heagum thrymmum, 
Sothroest and swithfeorm sweglbosmas heold 
Tha wseron gesette wide and side, 
Thurh geweald godes, wuldres bearnum, 
Gasta weardum. 

GiGDMON. 

For us it is much right that we the guardian of the skies, 

the glory-king of hosts, with our words praise, 

in our hearts love. He is of power the essence, 

the head of all high creatures, 

the Lord Almighty. To him has beginning never 

origin been, nor now end cometh 

of the eternal Lord, but he is ever powerful 

over the heavenly thrones. With high majesty. 
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just and most vigorous, he held heaven's bosoms, 
which were set wide and far, 
through God's power, for the children of glory, 
for the guardians of spirits. 

Alliterative blank verse was used even so late as 
Chaucer's time, by William, the author of ' William of 
Palerne,' or ' William and the Werwolf,' a poem trans- 
lated from the French, and by Langland, in his * Vision 
of Piers the Ploughman.' The first of the two following 
passages is taken from William, and the second from 
Langland. 

The chilli 

Was a big bold barn (1) and breme (2) of his age, 

For spakly (3) speke it couthe (4) tho (5) and spedeliche to-wawe (6), 

Lovely lay it along in his lonely denne, 

And buskede him (7) out of the buschys that were blowed grene, 

And leved (8) ful lovely, that lent grete schade, 

And briddes (9) ful bremely (10) on the bowes (11) singe. 

What for melodye that thei made in the mey (12) sesoun, 

That litel child listely (13) lorked (U) out of his cave, 

Faire floures for to fecche that he before him seye (15), 

And togadere (16) of the grases that grene were and fayre, 

And whan it was out went, so well it him liked, 

The savor of the swete sesoun and song of the briddes. 

That he ferde (17) fast aboute floures to gadere. 

And layked him (18) long while to lesten (19) that merthe. 

William and the Werwolf. 

In a somer seson whan soft was the sonne, 

I shope (20) me in shroudes (21) as I a shepe (22) were, 

(1) child. — (2) strong — (3) wisely. — (4) could. — (5) then. 

— (6) move-about. — (7) prepared himself to go. — (8) furnished 
with leaves. — (9) birds. — (10) loudly. — (11) boughs. — (12) May, 

— (13) slily. — (U) stole. — (15) saw. — (16) gather. — (17) fared, 
went. — (18) amused himself. — (19) listen to. — (20) arrayed. — 
(21) garments. — (22) shepherd. 
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In habile as an heremite unholy of workes, 
Went wyde in this world wondres to here. 
Ac on a May mornynge on Malverne hulles (1) 
Me befel a ferly (2) of fairy (3), me thoughte ; 
i was wery forwandred (4) and went me to reste 
Under a brode (5) banke bi a homes (6) side, 
And as I lay and lened and loked in the wateres, 
I slombered in a slepyng, it sweyved so merye (7). 
Thanne gan I to meten (8) a merveilous swevene (J), 
That I was in a wildernesse wist I never where; 
As I bihelde in>to the est an heigh (10) to the sonne, 
f seigh (11) a toure on a toft (12), trielich (13) ymaked ; 
A depe dale binethe, a dongeon there-inne, 
With depe dyches (14) and derke (15) and dredeful of sight. 
A faire felde (16) ful of folke fonde (17) I there bytwene, 
Of alle maner of men, the.mene and the riche, 
Worchyng (18) and wandryng as the worlde asketh. 
Some putten hem to the plow, pleyed (19) ful selde (20), 
In settyng and in sowyng swonken (21) ful harde, 
And wonnen that wastours with glotonye destruyeth. 

Vision of Piers the Ploughman. 

The reader will doubtless have remarked that these 
two passages are written in verses of four feet composed 
of iambuses, psBons, and anapaests, the prevailing foot 
being an anapaest. 

In some editions these verses are printed thus : 

The child 

Was a big bold barn 
And breme of his age, 

(1) hills. — (2) wonder. — (3) enchantment. -- (4; tvery forwan- 
dred, wearied out with wandering. — (5) broad. — (6) brook*s. 

— (7) sweyved so merye, sounded so merrily. — (8) dream. — 
(9) dream. — (10) an heigh, on high. — (11) saw. — (12) height. 

— (13) choicely. —(14) ditches. — (15) dark. — (16) field. — 
(17) found. — ;(18) working. — (19) played. — (20) seldom. — 
(21) toil. 
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For spakly speke it couthe Iho 

And spedeliche lo-wawe. 

Lovely it lay along 

In his lonely denne, 

Andbuskede him out of the busclivs 

That were blowed grene, 

And leved ful lovely, 

That lent grete schade, etc. 

In a somer seson. 
Whan soft was the sonnc, 
I shope me in shroudes 
As I a shepe were, 
In habite as an heremite 
Unholy of workes, 
Went wide in this world 
Wondres to hear, etc. 

Although blank verse had been written in English 
long before Surrey, it cannot be denied that he was the 
first English poet who attempted the heroic measure 
without rhyme. It has been asserted that he was 
indebted for it, as he was for the sonnet, to Italian 
poetry. What gives some plausibility to this asser- 
tion is the fact that in 1539, eight years before Sur- 
rey's death, a translation in Italian blank verse of the 
second book of the iEneid, by Cardinal Hippolito de' 
Medici, was published in Italy, and a translation of the 
fourth book of the same poem, also in Italian blank 
verse, by Garli Piccolomini, was published in Italy 
in 1540, and Surrey afterwards translated the same 
two books of the iEneid into English blank verse of the 
same measure; with this difference, that, as in other 
cases, the Italian verses are hendecasyllabic, and the 
English decasyllabic. These were, in all probability, 
the first written blank heroics in English, but not 
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the first printed. Two short poems in blank verse 
of the same measure, by Nicolas Grimald, appeared 
in the first edition of Tottel's Miscellany, published 
on the 5th of June 1557. On the 21st of June in the 
same year, Tottel published the first edition of Sur- 
rey's translation of the second and fourth books of Vir- 
gil's iEneid. 

Here is a specimen of Surrey's translation taken from 
the second book. The reader may compare it with 
that of Cardinal Hippolito de' Medici, which follows. 

The Greeks' chieftains all irked with the war 

Wherein they wasted had so many years, 

And oft repulsed by fatal destiny, 

A huge horse made, high raised like a hill ; 

By the divine science of Minerva : 

Of cloven fir compacted were his ribs ; 

For their return a feigned sacrifice : 

The fame whereof so wandered it at point. 

In the dark bulk they closed bodies of men 

Chosen by lot, and did enstuffby stealth 

The hollow womb with armed soldiers. 

There stands in sight an isle, bight Tenedon, 
Rich, and of fame, while Priam's kingdom stood ; 
Now but a bay, and road, unsure for ship. 
Hither them secretly the Greeks withdrew. 
Shrouding themselves under the desert shore. 
And, weening we they had been fled and gone, 
And with that wind had fet the land of Greece^ 
Troy discharged her long continued dole. 
The gates cast up, we issued out to play. 
The Greekish camp desirous to behold. 
The places void, and the forsaken coasts. 
** Here Pyrrhus* band ; there fierce Achilles pight; 
Here rode their ships; there did their battles join. " 
Astonnied some the scatheful gift beheld, 
Behight by vow unto the chaste Minerve; 
And wondering at the hugeness of the horse. 
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And first of all Timoetes gan advise 
Within the walls to lead and draw the same ; 
And place it eke amid the palace comH ; 
Whether of guile, or Troyfe's fate it would. 
Gapys, with some of judgment more discreet, 
Willed it to drown ; or underset with flame 
The suspect present of the Greeks' deceit; 
Or bore and gage the hollow caves uncouth. 
So diverse ran the giddy people's mind. 

Lo! foremost of a rout that followed him, 
Kindled Laocoon hasted from the tower, 
Crying far off : *' wretched citizens! 
What so great kind of frenzy fretteih you? 
Deem ye the Greeks our enemies to be gone ? 
Or any Greekish gifts can you suppose 
Devoid of guile? Is so Ulysses J^nown? 
Either Ihe Greeks are in this timber hid; 
Or this an engine is to annoy our walls. 
To view our towers, and overwhelm our town. 
Here lurks some craft. Good Troyans ! give no trust 
Unto this horse ; for whatsoever it be, 
I dread the Greeks; yea! when they offer gifts. " 
And with that word, with all his force a dart 
He lanced then into that crooked womb; 
Which trembling stack, and shook within the side : 
Wherewith the caves gan hollowly resound. 
And, but for Fates, and fur our blind forecast. 
The Greeks* device and guile had he descried; 
Troy yet had stand, and Priam's towers so high. 

I capitan di Grecia gii moll' anni 

Da i fati sbigottiti, e lunga guerra, 

D'un gran cavallo un* edifitio fanno 

Ch' assembra un alto monte, e di Minerva 

Con divin arte di tagliati abeti 

Gl' intesson d'ogn' intorno i larghi fianchi. 

Per lo ritorno lor fingan sia vote : 

Vaga si sparge questa fama intorno. 

Huomini scelti ascosamente quivi 

Ghiudon nel cieco albergo, e le caverne 
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El ventro empiendo di soldali, e d'arme. 

Giace Tenedo posta incontr' a Troia 

Per fama isola chiara et allhor ricca 

Ghe Priamo tenne gli honorati regni, 

Et hora h sol un golfo. e per diifesa 

Di stanche navi mal siciir albergo ; 

L^ giunt* i Greci nel deserto lido 

S*ascoadon tulti, e noi pensam' allhora 

Gho si fusser parliti, e con buon vento 

Tornati a riveder le case antiche : 

Onde tutt'i Troian rimaser sciolti. 

Da lungo afiTanno apronsi allhor le portc 

Gode ciascun* ir* per li cam pi Greci 

Veggendo i luoghi abbandonati, e i lidi 

Rimasti soli, *'qui stavan le genti 

Di Pirrho, e qui altendato a la campagna 

Era il superbo Achille, e quest' e luogho 

Gh' haver solean le navi armate, e in qucsto 

A fronte combattean le schiere insieme. " 

Muove una parte a maravrglia il dono 

Per nostro estremo mal fall' a Minerva, 

Miran Talto edifitio del cavallo. 

Thimete il primo loda entro le mura 

Gondurlo e quivi porlo in Talta rocca, 

per inganno fusse, o perche i fati 

Cosi volean de I'infelice Troia : 

Ma Gapi e quel ch' havean menti migliori 

Voglion pur che dei Greci i falsi inganni 

E gli sospetti doni in mezzo a Tonde 

Siano atluffati o con accese fiamme 

S'arda il cavallo, over il voto corpo 

S'apra e si cerchin le cave me ascose. 

Partirsi in voler vario il volgo incerto. 

Qui primo a tutti con gran gente seco 

Di cid infiammato il buon Laocoonte 

Scende da Talta Rocca, e da lontano 

Grida, '* qual furor o cittadini, 

Miseri Gittadini, hor che crcdete; 

Ghe siano giti gli nemici altrove? 

E che i lor doni sian d'inganni senza? 

8 
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Gosi per tanie pruove b nolo Ulisse? 

che s*ascondon chiusi in questo legno 

1 Greciy o alme quest' edifltio h fatto 
Per scoprirne le case, e per venire 
Gonlro le mura e sopra la cittade, 

altro inganno chiuso entro s'asconde. 

Non erediale Troiani a quel cavallo. 

Si che si voglia, 1 falsi Greci io temo 

Ancor ch* io vegghia che n'apportia doni. 

Qui tacque, e oon gran forza una grand* hasta 

Lancia de Tanimal nel curve fianco 

Gommesso insieme, ch« ivi restd fissa, 

Tremando si che del ferito corpo 

E sonaro; e muggir Talte caver ne. 

£ se r voler de i Dei contrario a questo 

Se sinistro pensier non fussi stato 

Gli havria contal parlar allhor cospinti 

Goi ferri di squarciar gli agnati Greci, 

£t anchora staria la bella Troia, 

Di Priamo dureria Taltiera Rocca ! 

Blank verse, of the same measure as Surrey's, was 
used by Thomas Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset, 
in the first known English tragedy, ^Gorboduc, or Ferrex 
and Porrex,' and continued to be used in dramatic poetry 
down to our own times, with few exceptions, the most 
remarkable of which is that of Dryden, who composed 
some of his plays entirely in rhymed verse. But these 
rhymed plays did not long retain possession of the 
stage. 

The first comedies, * Gammer Gurton's Needle,' by 
John Still, and * Ralph Roister Doister,'by Thomas Udall, 
were written in rhymed verse, but rhymed verse after- 
wards fell into disuse in comedy as well as in tragedy. 
Shakespeare, however, mixed rhymed with blank verse 
occasionally in some of his comedies. In one of his 
tragedies too, ^ Romeo and Juliet,' he sometimes rhymes 
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his verses, and there is a rhymed passage or two in the 
first part of * Henry the sixth,' and he .not unfrequently 
rhymes the closing lines of an act or a scene in his 
tragedies. 
At a later period, Milton's * Paradise Lost ' and 

* Paradise Regained, ' * Comus, ' and * Samson Ago- 
nistes ' were written in blank heroics. Early in the 
eighteenth century John Philips wrote his * Splendid 
Shilling, ' a humorous poem, ' Blenheim, ' and * Ci- 
der, ' the last an imitation of Virgil's Georgics, all three 
in blank verse of the same measure. Later in the same 
century, Thomson wrote his * Seasons, ' and his poem 
on liberty, Somerville wrote ' The Chase, ' Glover his 

* Leonidas, ' Young his ^ Night Thoughts, ' Blair his 

* Grave, ' Akenside his * Pleasures of Imagination, * 
Dyer his * Fleece,' and Cowper his * Task,' in blank 
verse of the heroic measure. 

In the first years of the nineteenth century Grahame 
wrote his * Sabbath' in the same form of rhymeless verse. 
Then Wordsworth used it in his * Excursion, ' Byron in 
his ' Dream, ' as well as in his dramas ; Shelley in his 

* Alastor, ' Keats in his * Hyperion, ' Southey in his * Joan 
of Arc,' ' Madoc, ' * Roderick, ' and other poems, Rogers 
in his * Italy, ' Mrs Browning in * Aurora Leigh, ' Lord 
Tennyson in most of his long poems ; and other poets 
have used it in some of their poems. 

The subjoined extracts are borrowed from some of 
the most eminent English poets who have written in the 
heroic measure without rhyme. 

The following, taken from Shakespeare's * Richard 
the Third, ' is a masterly composition in blank verse. 
The breaks and pauses in the lines, and the occasional 
overlapping of one verse upon another, vary the modula- 
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tions SO as to adapt the flow of the verse admirably to 
the painful fluctuations of feeling and emotion in the 
speaker. Horror prevails throughout. The whole pas- 
sage is wrought into a powerful piece of poetical narra- 
tive and word-painting. 

KEEPER. 

Why looks your Grace so heavily to-day? 

CLARENCE. 

0, 1 have passed a miserable night, 
So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights. 
That, as I am a christian faithful man, 
I would, not spend another such a night 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days ; 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 

KEEPER. 

What was your dream, my Lord, I pray you tell me. 

CLARENCE. 

Methought that I had broken from the Tower, 
And was embarked to cross to Burgundy, 
And in my company my brother Gloster, 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches : There we looked toward England, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times. 
During the wars of York and Lancaster ^ 
That had befallen us. As we paced along 
Upon ihe giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Gloster stumbled, and in falling 
Struck nic, that thought to stay him, overboard. 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 
Lord, methought, what pain it was to drown. 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears. 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes. 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wracks : 
thousand men that fishes gnawed upon : 
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Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

AH scattered in the bottom of the sea ; 

Some lay in dead men's sculls, and in the holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit there wert crept 

(As 'twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 

That wooed the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mocked the dead bones that lay scattered by. 

KEEPER. 

Had you such leisure in the time of death 
To gaze upon tiiese secrets of the deep? 

CLARENCE. 

Methought I had, and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost : but still the envious flood 
Slopped in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To fmd the empty, vast, and wandering air : 
But smothered it within my panting bulk, 
Who almost burst, to belch it in the sea. 

KEEPER. 

Awaked you not in this sore agony? 

CLARENCE. 

No, no, my dream was lengthened after life. 

then began the tempest to my soul. 

1 passed, methought, the melancholy flood, 
Wilh that sour ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul. 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Who spake aloud : *' what scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence?" 
And so he vanished. Then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and he shrieked out aloud : 
** Clarence is come, false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 
That stabbed me in the field by Tewkesbury : 
Seize on him, furies, take him unto torment. " 

8. 
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With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me, and howlM in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noise 
I, trembling, waked, and, for a season after, 
Gould not believe but that I was in hell. 
Such terrible impression made my dream. 

KEEPER. 

No marvel. Lord, though it affrighted you, 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it 

CLARENCE. 

Ah Keeper, Keeper, 1 have done these things, 
That now give evidence against my soul, 
For Edward*s sake, and see how he requites me. 
God ! if my deep prayers cannot appease thee, 
But thou wilt be avenged on my misdeeds. 
Yet execute thy wrath in me alone : 

spare my guiltless wife, and my poor children. 
Keeper, I prythee sit by me awhile, 

My soul is heavy, and I fain would sleep. 

KEEPER. 

1 will, my Lord, God give your Grace good rest. 

There is, to use the poet's own language, a '* quaint 
sadness " in this passage taken from Ford. The verse 
has a light, airy, melodious flow from beginning to end, 
and is full of grace and ease. 

HENAPHON. 

Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 

Which poets of an elder lime have feigned 

To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 

Desire of visiting that paradise. 

To Thessaly I came ; and living private, 

Without acquaintance of more sweet companions, 

Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 

I day by day frequented silent groves, 
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And solitary walks. Oae morning early 
This accident encountered me : I heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention, 
That art and nature ever were at strife in. 

AMETHUS. 

I cannot yet conceive what you infer 
By art and nature. 

IIENAPHON. 

I shall soon resolve you. 
A sound of music touched mine ears, or rather 
Indeed, entranced my soul. As I stole nearer. 
Invited by the melody, I saw 
This youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his lute, 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming, as it seemed, so bold a challenge 
To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds, 
That, as they flocked about him, all stood silent, 
Wondering at what they heard. I wondered too. 

AMETHUS. 

And so do I ; good ! on — 

IIENAPHON. 

A nightingale. 
Nature's best skilled musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and for every several strain 
The well-shaped youth could touch, she sung her own ; 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument, than she, 
The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to : for a voice and for a sound, 
Amethus, His much easier to believe 
That such they were, than hope to hear again. 

AMETHUS. 

How did the rivals part ? 
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MENAPHON. 



You term Ihem rightly ; 
For they were rivals, and their mistress, harmony. — 
Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird 
Whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice. 
To end the controversy, in a rapture 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly. 
So many voluntaries, and so quick, 
That there was curiosity and cunning. 
Concord in discord, lines of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 



AMETHCS. 



Now for the bird. 



MENAPHON 



The bird, ordained to be 
Music's first martyr, strove to imitate 
These several sounds : which, when her warbling throat 
Failed in, for grief down dropped she on his lute. 
And brake her heart 1 It was the quaintest sadness, 
To sue the conqueror upon her hearse, 
To weep a funeral elegy of tears; 
That, trust me, my Amethus, I could chide 
Mine own unmanly weakness, that made me 
A fellow mourner with him. 

AMETHUS. 

I believe thee. 

MENAPHON. 

He looked upon the trophies of his art, 

Then sighed, then wiped his eyes, then sighed and cried : 

** Alas, poor creature ! I will soon revenge 

This cruelty upon the author of it ; 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood. 
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Shall never more betray a harmless peace 
To an untimely end : " and in that sorrow, 
As he was pashing it against a tree, 
I suddenly stept in. 

The Lover's Melancholy. 

Here is a passage of Milton's organ-music, of the 
lightest and softest kind. It would be superfluous to 
remark all the details. Eve's language is exquisitely 
melodious and sweet and tender. 

Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires ; Ilcspenis, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon. 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o*er the dark her silver mantle threw ; 
When Adam thus to Eve : — " Fair consort, the hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest. 
Mind us of like repose; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive, and the timely dew of sleep, 
Now falling with soft slumberous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemployed, and less need rest ; 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
4nd the regard of Heaven on all his ways ; 
While olher animals unactive range. 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
To morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen. 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green. 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums. 
That lie bestrewn, unsightly and unsmooih, 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease. 
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Meanwhile, as Nature wills, night bids us rest. ** 
To whom thus Eve, with perfect heauly adorned : — 
** My author and disposer, what Ihou bidd*st 
Unargued I obey. So God ordains : 
God is thy law, thou mine : to know no more 
Is woman*s happiest knowledge, and her praise. 
With thee conversing I forget all time, 
All seasons, and their change ; ail please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 
When lirst on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower. 
Glistering' with dew ; nor fragrance after showers; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird; nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet. 

Paradise Lost. 

The music of the following passage taken from Thom- 
son, with its varied modulations and lively tone, is well 
suited to the animated rural scene which it describes. 
There is an appropriate diversity in the feet and the 
pauses, and the verse bounds, as it were, lightly along, 
and carries the reader with it from one delightful image 
to another. 

Or rushing thence, in one difl'usive band, 
They drive the troubled flocks, by many a dog 
Compelled, to where the mazy-running brook 
Forms a deep pool ; this bank abrupt and high 
And that fair^spreading in a pebbled shore. 
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Urged to the giddy brink, much is the toil, 
The clamour much, of men, and boys, and dogs, 
Ere the soft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides. And oft the swain, 
On some impatient seizing, hurls them in ; 
Emboldened then, nor hesitating more, 
Fast, fast, they plunge amid the flashing wave. 
And panting, labour to the furthest shore. 
Repeated this, till deep the well-washed fleece 
Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt 
The trout is banished by the sordid stream ; 
Heavy, and dripping, to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harmless race : where, as they spread 
Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray, 
Inly disturbed and wondering what this wild 
Outrageous tumult means, their loud complaints 
The country fill; and, tossed from rock to rock, 
Incessant bleatings run around the hills. 
At last, of snowy white, the gathered flocks 
Are in the wattled pen innumerous pressed, 
Head above head : and ranged in lusty rows 
The shepherds sit, and whet the sounding shears. 
The housewife waits to roll her fleecy stores, 
With all her gay-dressed maids attending round. 
One, chief, in gracious dignity enthroned, 
Staines o'er the rest, the pastoral queen, and rays 
Her smiles sweet beaming on her shepherd king ; 
While the glad circle round them yield their souls 
To festive mirth, and wit that knows no gall. 

Summer. 

There is a tone of severe sadness in this passage of 
Young. It has an even flow ; it is harmonious here and 
there, but not melodious. It is perhaps too regular in 
its didactic uniformity, there is little variety in the feet, 
one is not tempted to read much at a stretch, its formal 
pace tires before we have gone far. 

Of man's miraculous mistakes this bears 
The palm, ** That all men are about to live ," 
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For ever on the brink of being born. 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 

They one day shall not drivel, and their pride 

On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 

At least their own ; their future selves applauds. 

How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 

Time lodged in their own hands is folly's vails ; 

That lodged in fate's to wisdom they consign ; 

The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 

'Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool, 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

All promise is poor dilatory man, 

And that through every stage. When young, indeed, 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves, and only wi^h, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Resolves, and re-resolves ; then dies the same. 

And why? because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread : 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close ; where past the shaft no trace is found. 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death : 
Even with the tender tear which nature sheds 
O'er those we love, we drop it in their grave. 

Night-Thoughts. 

Here is a musical passage, from Cowper, on a musical 
theme. It is well modulated, as the reader will per- 
ceive, and there is a soft pensive melancholy throughout, 
characteristic of the author. 
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There U in lools a srnipalbj wiA sosiiis 
And as the mind b piuL^i Ibe ear is pleased 
With melting ain or maniil, briik or srare. 
Some chord in nnisoa with wbal wc hear 
Is touched within us, ani tLc tear! repUes- 
How soft the mosic oC those Tiila^ bells 
Falling at iBtcnak upon the ear 
In cadence sweet ! now dying aa away. 
Now pealing k>ad again ani loader still. 
Clear and sonoroos as the gale comes on. 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where memory slept. WhercTcr I have heard 
A kindred melody, the scene recnrs. 
And with it all ite pleasores and ils pains. 
Such comprehensiTC riews the spirit takes. 
That in a few short moments I retrace 
(As in a map the Toyager his course) 
The windings of my way through many years. 
Short as in retrospect the journey seems. 
It seemed not always short ; the rugged path 
And prospect oft so dreary and forlorn 
Moved many a sigh at ils disheartening length. 
Vet feeling present evils, while the past 
Faintly impress the mind, or not at all. 
How readUy we wish time spent revoked. 
That we might try the ground again, where once 
(Through inexperience as we now perceife) 
We missed that happiness we might have found. 

The Task. 

The following passage taken from Shelley is a beau- 
tiful piece of aerial music : it breathes truly of the 
''wide aery wilderness," in verses that follow each 
other with a variety of modulation, such as we might ima- 
gine t^^^^ producJd by the wind sweeping the chords of 
an iEolian harp. 

While daylight held 
The sky, the poet kept mute conference 
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With his still soul. At night the passion came, 

Like the fierce fiend of a distempered dream, 

And shook him from his rest, and led him forth 

Into the darkness. — As an eagle grasped 

In folds of the green serpent, feels her breast 

Rum with the poison, and precipitates 

Through night and day, tempest, and calm and clou*!. 

Frantic with dizzying anguish, her blind flight 

O'er the wide aery wilderness : tims driven 

Ry the bright shadow of that lovely dream, 

Reneath the cold glare of the desolate night. 

Through tangled swamps and deep precipitous dells. 

Startling with careless step the moonlight snake, 

He fled. Red morning dawned upon his flight. 

Shedding the mockery of its vital hues 

Upon his cheek of death. He wandered on. 

Till vast Aornos, seen from Petra's steep, 

Hung o'er the low horizon like a cloud ; 

Through Ralk, and where the desolated tombs 

Of Parthian kings scatter to every wind 

Their wasting dust, wildly he wandered on. 

Day after day, a weary waste of hours. 

Rearing within his life the brooding care 

That ever fed on its decaying flame. 

And now his limbs were lean ; his scattered hair, 

Sered by the autumn of strange suffering, 

Sung dirges in the wind ; his listless hand 

Hung like dead bone within its withered skin ; 

Life, and the lustre that consumed it, shone. 

As in a furnace burning secretly 

From his dark eyes alone. The cottagers, 

Who ministered with human charity 

His human wants, beheld with wondering awe 

Their fleeting visitant. The mountaineer, 

Encountering on some dizzy precipice 

That spectral form, deemed that the spirit of wind 

With lightning eyes, and eager breath, and feet 

Disturbing not the drifted snow, had paused 

In his career : the infant would conceal 

His troabled visage in his mother's robe 
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In terror at the glare of those wild eyes, 

To remember their strange light in many a dream 

or after times ; but youthful maidens, taught 

By nature, would interpret half tlie woe 

That wasted him, would call him with false names 

Brother, and friend, would press his pallid hand 

At parting, and watch, dim through tears, the path 

Of his departure from their father's door. 

Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude. 

The heroic measure is not the only form of rhymeless 
verse that English poets have written. Milton translated 
Horace's ode to Pyrrha in blank iambics of five and three 
feet. 

Here follows the translation. 

What slender youth, bedewed with liquid odours. 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave, 

Pyrrha ? for whom bind'st thou 

In wreaths thy golden hair, 

Plain in thy neatness? 0, how oft shall he 
On faith and change gods complain, and seas 

Rough with black winds, and storms 

Unwonted shall admire ! 

Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 
Who always vacant, always amiable 

Hopes thee, of flattering gales 

Unmindful. Hapless ihey 

To whom thou untried seem'st fair ! Me in my vowed 
Picture, the sacred wall declares to have hung 

My dank and dropping weeds 

To the stem god of sea. 

Milton. 

Collins has left us a beautiful ode to evening in blank 
iambic stanzas of five and four feet. Other poets have 
used blank verses of the same measure in lyrical poetry* 
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Soiilhey has wrilteii an epic poem, * Thalaba, the Des- 
troyer, ' in blank verse arranged in stanzas varying in the 
number, length, and metre of the lines. He has also 
made a free use of blank verse of different measures in 
many lyrical pieces. 
Here is a passage taken from Thalaba : 

And lo ! the eager steed 
Throws his head and paws the ground, 

Impatient of delay ! 

Then up leaped Thalaba 
And away went the self-governed courser. 

Over the plain 
Away went the steed ; 
With the dew of the morning his fetlocks were wet ; 
The foam frothed his limbs in the journey of noon ; 
Nor stayed he till over the westerly heaven 
The shadows of evening had spread. 
Then on a sheltered bank 
The appointed youth reposed. 
And by him lay the docile courser down. 
Again in the gray of the morning 
Thalaba bounded up ; 
Over hill, over dale, 
Away goes the steed. 
Again at eve he stops, 
Again the youth alights ; 
His load discharged, his errand done. 
The courser then bounded away. 

Lord Lytton has translated the odes and epodes of 
Horace into English blank verse of a great variety of 
metres. Here are two well known odes. 

TO POSTUMU.> 

Postumus, Postuauis, the years glide by us, 
Alas ! no piety delays the wrinkles, 

Nor old age imminent. 
Nor the indomitable hand of death. 
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Though thrice each day a hecatomb were offered^ 
Friend, thou couldst soften not the tearless Pluto, 

Encoiling Tityus vast, 
And Geryon, triple giant, witli sad waves — 

Waves over which we all of us must voyage, 
All whosoever the fruits of earth have tasted ; 

Whetlier that earth we ruled 
As kings, or served as drudges of its soil. 

Vainly we shun Mars and the gory battle. 
Vainly the Hadrian hoarse with stormy breakers. 

Vainly each autumn's fall, 
The sicklied airs through which the south wind sails. 

Still the dull-winding ooze of slow Cocytus, 
The ill-famed Danaids, and, to task that ends not 

Sentenced, iGolides ; 
These are the sights on which we all must gaze. 

Lands, home, and wife, in whom thy soul delighteth 
Left ; and one tree alone of all tliy woodlands. 

Loathed cypress, faithful found. 
Shall follow to the last the brief-lived lord. 

The worthier heir thy Csecuban shall squander. 
Bursting the hundred locks that guard its treasure. 

And wines more rare than those 
Sipped at high feasts by pontiiTs, dye thy floors. 

TO MELPOMENE 

Whom thou, Melpomene, 
Hast once with still bright aspect marked at birth. 

On him no Isthmian toils 
Shall shed the lustre of an athlete's Aimc ; 

Him shall no flery steed 
Ravish to victory in Achaian car; 

In him no warlike deeds 
Shall, from the hill-top of the Capitol, 
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SIiow to a world*s applause 
The glorious image of a conquering chief. 

With Delian leaves adorned, 
Who crushed the swelling menaces of kings ; 

Yet him shall streams that flow 
Through fertile Tibur, and the thick-grown locks 

Of the green forest-kings, 
Endow with lordship — in ifiolian song, 

Me have the sons of Rome, 
Sovereign of cities, deigned to enroll amidst 

The choir beloved of bards; 
And now even envy bites with milder fang. 

thou Pierian Muse 
That tun*st the sweet clash of the golden shell ; 

Thou who, if such thy will, 
Gouldst make mute fishes musical as swans, 

Thine is the boon, all thine, 
That I am singled from the passers-by, 

'* Lyrist of Roman song ! " — 
Thine that I breathe and please, if please I may. 

Lord Lyiton's ' Lost Tales of Miletus' are also in blank 
verse stanzas of different metres. Here are some spe- 
cimens. 

On lawns and river banks in Sicily 

Shepherds first heard — I speak of times remote — 

A sound of wondrous charm. 
Voice nor of man nor bird ; we call it music. 

Lured by the sound, the curious rustics tracked 
The source it flowed from, through the liquid air, 

To swards with hyacinths lush, 
Where a boy sate alone beneath the ilex, 

Rreathing a soul into the hollow reed ; 

Around him grazed flocks white of fleece as those 

Which heard Apollo's call 
In fields Thessalian trodden by Alcestis. 
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As near to manhood's beauty was the boy*s 
As, in the hour when drowsy violets wake, 

The pure star of the morn 
Nears to the sun ere lost in ampler glory. 

Much marvelling, spoke the shepherds to the youth, 
Who, at their voice, his fluten music ceased, 

And answered soft and low ; 
But theirs not his, and his was not their language. 

The Oread's son, a legend of Sicily. 

White it rose on lulled waters, 

Rose the bless6d silver isle ; 
Purple vines in lengthened vistas 

Knit the hill-top to the beach ; 

And the beach had sparry caverns, 

And a floor of golden sands ; 
And wherever soared the cypress, 

Underneath it bloomed the rose. 

Glimmered there amid the vine-leaves 

Thorough cavern, over beach, 
Lif-like shadows of a beauty 

Which the living know no more ; 

Towery statues of great heroes, . 

They who fought at Thebes and Troy 
And, with looks that poets dream of. 

Beamed the women heroes loved. 

Stately out before their comrades, 

As the vessel touched the shore, 
C.-imc 11)0 stateliest two, by Hymen 

Ever hallowed into one. 

As he strode, the forest trembled 

To the awe that crowned his brow ; 

As she stepped, the ocean dimpled 

To the ray that left her smile. 

Bridals in the spirii-land. 
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Longfellow composed his ^Hiawatha' in unrhymed 
trochaic verses of four feet (see page 46). 
The following are the closing lines of the poem. 

Forth into the village went he, 
Bade farewell to all the warriors, 
Bade farewell to all the young men, 
Spake persuading, spake in this wise : 

'* I am going, my people, 
On along and distant journey ; 
Miiny moons and many winters 
Will have come and will have vanished. 
Ere I come again to see you. 
But my guests I leave behind me ; 
Listen to their words of wisdom. 
Listen to the truth they tell you, 
For the master of life has sent them 
From the land of light and morning !'* 

On the^shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting ; 
On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch-canoe for sailing, 
From the pebbles of the margin 
Shoved it forth into the water ; 
Whispered to it, " Westward ! Westward ! " 
And with speed it darted forward. 

And the evening sun descending 
Set the clouds on fire with redness. 
Burned the broad sky, like a prairie. 
Left upon the level water 
One long track and trail of splendour, 
Down whose stream, as down a river, 
Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset. 
Sailed into the purple vapours, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 

And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 
Till the birch-canoe seemed lifted 
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High into that sea of splendour, 
Till it sank into the vapours 
Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 

**And they said, FareweU for ever ! " 
Said, *' Farewell, Hiawatha ! " 
And the forests, dark and lonely. 
Moved through ail their depths of darkness, 
Sighed, •* Farewell, Hiawatha ! " 
And the waves upon the margin 
Rising, rippling on the pebbles, 
Sobbed, " Farewell, Hiawatha ! " 
And the heron, the shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her haunts among the fenlands, 
Screamed, " Farewell, Hiawalha ! " 

Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the beloved, 
In the glory of the sunset. 
In the purple mists of evening, 
To the regions of the home-wind. 
Of the Northwest wind Kcewaydin, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter ! 



XIII 



IMITATIONS OF CLASSICAL METRES 



Attempts have been made by several English poets to 
introduce the metres of the Greek and Latin languages 
into English verse. Sir Philip Sidney was one of the 
first to make the experiment; he endeavoured to substi- 
tute entirely quantity for accent, and thus accomplish a 
radical change in English prosody. The scholar and 
critic Gabriel Harvey was also most ardent in his endea- 
vours to effect the like transformation, and induced his 
friend Edmund Spenser, then a young man, to make 
some attempts in the same direction. Their efforls resul- 
ted in verses which to an unprejudiced ear seem to have 
no metre at all, and are certainly destitute of harmony, 
as the reader may judge from the following specimens 
borrowed from Sir Philip Sidney. 

When cedars to the ground fall down by the weight of an emmet, 
Or when a rich ruble's price be the worth of a walnut, 
Or to the sun for wonders seem small sparks of a candle : 
Then by my high cedar, rich rubie, and only siiining sun, 
Vertues, riches^ beauties of mine shall great be reputed. 
Oh. no, no, worthy shepherd, worth can never enter a title, 
Where proofs justly do teach, thus matcht, such worth to be nought 

worth; 
Let not a puppet abuse thy sprite, kings* crowns do not help them 
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From the cruel headach, nor shoes of gold do the gout heal 
And precious couches full oft are shakt with a feaver. 

His pentameters are no better ; here is an example of 
hem : 

That the delights of life shall be to him dolorous. 

William Webbe, the author of* A Discourse of English 
Poetrie, ' published in 1586, shortly after the death of 
Sir Philip Sidney, was more successful. At least he did 
no violence to the prosody of his own language in his 
translation of the first eclogue of Virgil in hexameters; 
he substituted accent for quantity. 

The following are specimens of his work. 

MELIBQEUS. 

Tityrus, happilie thou lyste tumbling under a beech tree, 
AH in a fine oate pipe these sweete songs lustUie chaunting. 
We, poore soules goe to wracke, and firom these coastes be 

remoov&d,^ 
And fro our pastures sweete : Thou Tityr, at ease in a shade plott, 
Hak*st thicke groves to resound with songes of brave AmariUis. 

TITYRUS. 

Meliboeus, he was no man but a god who releevde me : 
Ever he shalbe my god : from this same sheepcot his alters 
Never a tender lambe shaH want with blood to bedew them. 
This good gift did he give, to my steeres thus freeHe to wander, 
And to my selfe (thou seest) on pipe to resound what I listed. 



TITTRUS. 

Yet thou maist tarrie here, and keepe me companie this night, 
All on a leavie couch : good aples ripe I do not lacke, 
Ghestnutts sweete good store, and plentie of curddes will I set thee. 
Harke i* the towne how chimnie tops doo beginne to be smoaking, 
And fro the mountains high how shaddowes grow to be larger. 
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Here is a distich translated by him from Ovid. 

'Tis but a slender thread which all men's states do depend on : 
And most goodly thinges quickly doo fall to decay. 

More recent poets, in trying to adapt classic metres to 
English verse, have, like Webbe, substituted accent for 
quantity, not taking the latter into account at all. 
Southey wrote his * Vision of Judgment ' in hexameter 
verse according to this system, and succeeded better than 
his predecessors. 

The following is taken from the poem just mentioned. 

'Twas at that sober hour when the light of day is receding, 
And from surrounding things the hues wherewith day has adorned 

them 
Fade, like the hopes of youth, tiU the beauty of earth is departed : 
Pensive, though not in thought, I stood at the window, beholding 
Mountain, and lake, and vale; the valley disrobed of its verdure; 
Derwent, retaining yet from eve a glassy reflection 
Where his expanded breast, then still and smooth as a mirror. 
Under the woods reposed; the hills that, calm and majestic, 
Lifted their heads in the silent sky, from far Glaramara 
Bleacrag, and Maidenmawr, to Grizedal and westermost Withop. 

For such hexameters to be perfect every syllable cor- 
responding to a long syllable in Latin or Greek ought to 
be accented ; but this is hardly possible, or if it can be 
done at all, can be so only by a skilful arrangement of 
accented monosyllables, and by the juxtaposition, when 
needful, of the final accented syllable of one word and 
the initial accented syllable of another. Southey, there- 
fore, and others who have written hexameters, have made 
a free use of trochees instead of spondees. Thus, in the 
first verse of the passage quoted above the word sober, 
which forms a foot by itself, and ought to be a spondee, 
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is a trochee ; and the fourth foot of the same verse, Ugh 
ofy is also a trochee. An accented syllable ought on no 
account to be allowed to come in the place of an unaccen- 
ted syllable of a dactyl. Hues wherewith in the second 
verse is a very bad dactyl, for there is an accent on the 
second syllable of wherewith y which must be suppress- 
ed, not without an effort, in order that the verse may 
read metrically. Hexameter verses in which similar 
defects are frequent may be read so as to sound like real 
hexameters only by persons who are perfectly familiar 
with the metre ; who know therefore on what syllables the 
accent ought to fall, and falsify their pronunciation in 
order to make the words fit. Hexameter verses based on 
accent ought to be so constructed that a person who pro- 
nounces English correctly must infallibly read them ex- 
actly as the metre requires, although that person should 
be utterly ignorant of what an hexameter verse is. 

Coleridge has composed three very short poems in this 
metre. Here is an extract from his * Hymn to the Earth.' 

Earlh! thou mother of numberless children, the nurse and the 

mother. 

Here, great mother, I lie, Ihy child, with his head on thy bosom! 
Playful the spirits of noon, that rushing soft through thy tresses. 
Green-haired goddess! refresh me; and hark! as they hurry or 

linger, 
Fill the pause of my harp, or sustain it with musical murmurs. 
Into my being thou murmurest joy, and tenderest sadness 
Shedd'st thou, like dew, on my heart, till the joy and the heavenly 

sadness 

Pour themselves forth from my heart in te^ars, and llie hymn of 

* thanksgiving. 

Soft through thy, in the third verse, is a very defective 
dactyl. It is difficult not to accent the word through. 
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which is all the more out of place here, because it is such 
a long syllable. In the last line thanksgiving sounds 
very harshly. The syllable thanks is too long and too 
heavily burthened with consonants to make the third 
syllable of a dactyl. 

The most 'successful writer of English hexameters is 
Longfellow. Here is an extract from his * Evangeline.' 

In the Acadian land, on the shores of the basin of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, stiU, the little village of Grand-Pr6 
Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to the eastward, 
Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks without number 
Dikes, that the hands of the farmer had raised with labour incessant, 
Shut out the turbulent tides; but at stated seasons the flood-gates 
Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at will o*er the meadows. 
West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards, and corn- 
fields 
Spreading afar and unfenced o'er the plain, and away to the north- 
ward 
Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the mountains 
Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty Atlantic 
Looked on the happy valley, but ne*er from their station descended. 
There, in the midst of its farm, reposed the Acadian village. 
Strongly built were the houses, with frames of oak and of chestnut. 
Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign of the Henries. 
Thatched were the roofs, with dormer windows; and gables pro- 
jecting 
Over the basement below protected and shaded the door-way. 
There in the tranquil evenings of summer, when brightly the sunset 
Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes on the chimneys, 
Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and in kirtles 
Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spinning the golden 
Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles within doors 
Mingled their sound with the whir of the wheels and the songs of 

the maidens. 

Longfellow has written also in classic elegiac verse, 
after the manner of Ovid, TibuUus, Propertius, and 
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others, alternating hexameters witli pentameters. Here 
is a little poem of his in this measure. 

ELEGIAC. 

Dark is the morning with mist; in the narrow mouth of the harbour 
Motionless lies the sea, under its curtain of cloud ; 

Drearily glimmer the sails of ships on the distant horizon, 

Like to the towers of a town, built on the verge of the sea. 

Slowly and stately and stili, they sail forth into the ocean; 

With them sail my thoughts over the limitless deep, 
Farther and farther away borne on by unsatisfied longings. 

Unto Hesperian isles, unto Ausonian shores. 

Now they have vanished away, have disappeared in the ocean; 

Sunk are the towers of the town into the depths of the sea! 
All have vanished but those that, moored in the neighbouring home 

Sailless at anchor ride, looming so large in the mist. stead, 

Vanished, too, are the thoughts, the dim, unsatisfied longings; 

Sunk are the turrets of cloud into the ocean of dreams; 
While in a haven of rest my heart is riding at anchor, 

Held by the chains of love, held by the anchors of trust. 

Southey has composed a short lyrical poem in sapphics, 
in imitation of the metre of the following verses of 
Horace. 

Ssepius ventis agitatur ingens 
Plnus, et celsae graviore casu 
Dccidunt turres, feriuntque summos 
Fulmina monies. 

Here is Southey's poem. 

THE WIDOW 

Gold was the nighlwind, drifting fast the snow fell. 
Wide were the downs, and shelterless and naked. 
When a poor wanderer struggled on her journey, 
Weary and way-sore. 
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Drear were the downs, more dreary her reflections, 
Gold was the night-wind, colder was her bosom; 
She had no home, the world was all before her, 
She had no sheller. 

Fast o'er the heath a chariot rattled by her, 
•* Pity me!" feebly cried the lonely wanderer; 
*< Pity me, strangers! lest with cold and hunger 
Here I should perish. 

Once I had friends, — though now by all forsaken ! 
Once I had parents, — they are now in heaven! 
I had a hooie once — I had once a husband — 
Pity me, strangers ! 

I had a home once — I had once a husband — 
I am a widow ; poor and broken-hearted ! " 
Loud blew the wind; unheard was her complaining, 
On drove the chariot. 

Then on the snow she laid her down to rest her; 
She heard a horseman; ** Pity me! " she groaned out; 
Loud was the wind; unheard was her complaining; 
On went the horseman. 

Worn out with anguish, toil, and cold, and hunger, 
Down sunk the wanderer; sleep had seized her senses; 
There did the traveller find her in the morning. 
God had released her. 

George CanniDg, the stalesman, orator, and poet, gives 
us another specimen of sapphics in a little poem in 
which he ridicules Southey's ' Widow. ' 

Canning's poem is 

THE FRIEND OF HUMANITY AND THE KNIFE-GRINDER 

FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 

Needy knife-grinder! whither are you going? 
Rough is your road, your wheel is out of order; 
Bleak blows the blast — your hat has got a hole in *t, 
So have your breeches ! 



J 
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Weary knife grinder! little think the proud unes, 
Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 
Road, what hard work *tis crying all day, ** knives and 
Scissors to grind ! " 

Tell me, knife-grinder, how came you to grind knives? 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you? 
Was it the Squire, or parson of the parish. 
Or the attorney? 

Was it the squire, for killing of his game? or 
Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining? 
Or roguish lawyer, made you lose your little 
All in a lawsuit? 

(Have you not read the Rights of man by Tom Paine ?) 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids. 
Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story. 

KN1F£-GRIND£R. 

Story! God bless you ! 1 have none to tell. Sir; 
Only last night a-drinking at the Chequers, 
This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 
Torn in a scufQc. 

Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody; they took me before the justice; 
Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish- 
Stocks for a vagrant. 

I should be glad to drink your honour's health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 
But for my part, I never love to meddle 
With .politics. Sir. 

FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 

1 give thee sixpence I I will see thee d d first — 

Wretch, whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance — 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded. 
Spiritless outcast' 

fo 
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The poet laureate has skilfully imitated, in a little poem 
adressed to reviewers, 

you chorus of indolent reviewers, etc., 

the metre in which Catullus wrote his verses on the 
death of Lesbia's sparrow : 

Lugete, Veneres Gupidincsque, etc.; 

and his * Boadicea ' is written in what seems to be an 
imitation of one of Gatullus's metres. 

He has also composed some noble stanzas on Milton in 
alcaics, the metre of Horace's 

Qualem ministrum fulminis alitem, etc. 
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